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Suites NOCEPTED..._ 


Wherever your customers go—across the 
state or around the globe—you can always 
be sure they will feel safe and at home with 
American Express Travelers Cheques. For 
these Travelers Cheques are constant re- 
minders of your bank’s service at its best! 
The Most Honored Cheques 
in the World 
Through more than 60 years of service to 
the public, backed by vigorous promotion 
and national advertisin g, American Express 
Travelers Cheques have always been the 
best-known cheques by far . . . instantly 
recognized and accepted in a million places 
in this country and all over the world. 


Spendable anywhere, anytime, 
100% safe, easiest to cash! 


they're 


Exclusive Plus Services 


Think of the extra services available only 
through American Express! Every one of 
more than 200 offices in the United States 
and abroad becomes a “service station” for 
your customers — providing willing assist- 
ance for any travel problem. In case of loss 
or theft, when speed counts most, a quick 
refund or financial help is given with the 
same degree of courtesy your customers 
find at your bank. Doesn't all this add up 
to greater customer satisfaction? 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 





.)..and we mustn’t forget our checkbooks’’ 


Pleasure bent or business bent your customer finds his checkbook 
indispensable. What better reason for giving the checks you supply 
the utmost in safety and fine appearance. To be sure of favorable 
customer reaction thousands of Bankers, the world over, specify 
La Monte Safety Papers. Your lithographer has samples or we'll gladly 
mail them direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such InptvipUALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 





WHEN YOU OWN MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every time you project Burroughs Microfilming, you 
can literally see the savings on every roll—visible 
economies that often slash film costs up to 80%, be- 
cause Burroughs uses 8-mm photography on 16-mm 
film to more than double the number of images per foot 

. - cuts film costs still further by offering the highest 
reduction ratio available (37-1). 


Other savings—plainly visible on your cost records— 
are offered by the Bell & Howell Recorder, sold by 
Burroughs, which cuts job-time with high speed auto- 
matic feeding and simplified hand feeding, plus many 
other economy features not found in older type machines. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


There’s no waiting for Bell & Howell equipment. Yo 
get immediate delivery . . . the assurance of years a 
trouble-free operation, maintained by the high 7 
trained nationwide Burroughs service organizatio 
... plus rapid, expert film developing. Remember, toa 
there’s no rental to pay—the equipment belongs to yom 


No wonder users everywhere are turning to Burrough 
Microfilming for seeable savings. Why not take a ti 
from them and see for yourself? Call your Burrougk 
man today. He’ll give you facts on the savings you 
make. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroi 
32, Michigan. 


: Oe 
Burroughs @%> 


MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


The high-speed Recorder rep- 
resents 40 years’ experience by 
Bell & Howell in the making of 
precision photographic instru- 
ments. Its modern features 
make obsolete most microfilm- 
ing equipment now in use. 


FAST, EXPERT SERVICE 


612 Burroughs service cet 

provide skilled service | 
stantly to keep your Bell 
Howell equipment in tip 

shape. 25 convenient proc 
ing stations assure fast, ex 
film developing. 





boot for uel” 


NO RENTAL COSTS 


You pay only once for Burroughs 
Microfilming—it’s ali yours! Bell 


& Howell’s many cost-cutting 
Gadvantages quickly pay for the Hu IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICKOE/L Ay BELL & HOWELL READER—Simple to use; 


equipment— continue to save you age projects clear images of original size or 
Bell ¢ Howell Burroughs larger. Combines facsimile printer. Easily 


fast, €XP§| money as long as it is used. 
MANUFACTURER ru 
operated from seated position. 









Fuom Whee We S&.... 


Stop, Look And Lessen !! 


This succinct comment of an Iowa 
banker was made in response to a 
questionnaire sent to the members 
of the Iowa Bankers Association by 
its Banking Analysis Committee. 
The survey was prompted by scat- 
tered reports to the effect that bank 
loan classifications made by bank 
directors, lending officers and bank 
examiners indicated some deteri- 
oration which “has been slowly in- 
creasing for the past two years.” 
The committee’s statement made it 
clear that the situation was not at 
all serious, but merely such as to 
warrant some inquiry regarding the 
underlying cause, of the 
conditions reported. 


if any, 


A report of the responses re- 
ceived from 263 of the 663 members 
of the Association contains a tabula- 
tion showing the relative impor- 
tance of the various reasons for 
specific conditions as indicated by 
the number of banks citing them. 


First among the reasons given for 
sub-standard loans was “economic 
or other conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the borrower,” with “poor 
management by borrower” running 
a close second. The latter was also 
one of the two top reasons for 
losses, the other being “misrepre- 
sentation or lack of integrity on 
part of borrower,” with “economic 
or other conditions” trailing only 
slightly. 

Predominant among other rea- 
sons given for deterioration was the 
“poor 1951 corn crop and low hog 
and wool prices.” The remainder of 
such reasons, in the order of their 
relative importance, was: higher 
operating costs and taxes, a too high 
standard of living, excessive pur- 
chases of equipment, and flood and 
hail damage. 

In the words of one of the re- 
sponding bankers, we hear again a 
note that has been sounded a num- 
ber of times in recent months: “In 
our opinion half the bankers and 
borrowers of today have never ex- 
perienced anything but an upward 
cycle, good crops and inflated re- 
sults of the trillion dollars expended 
during the past 15 years.” Others 
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noted a relatively upward trend in 
operating costs, and generally nar- 
rowing operating margins. Much 
emphasis was placed upon the con- 
siderably greater need for loan 
supervision and upon the use of 
fieldmen for this purpose. 

“The honeymoon is over.” “We 
are just going to have to go back 
to work.” These typically realistic 
observations leave little cause for 
apprehension regarding the ability 
of our banks to deal with any prob- 
lems which may come their way. 
The bankers making these observa- 
tions have their feet on the ground 
and their chins up. “Stop, look and 
lessen,” seems to us to do the best 
possible job of epitomizing the 
sentiments expressed in all of the 
three closely typed pages of com- 
ments. It would be hard, we think, 
to devise a formula better calculated 
to point the way to a continued 
condition of soundness and stability 
in our banks. 


Among the questions which arise 
as we contemplate the implications 
of our inflated price structure are 
those regarding the extent to which 
it is permanently built into our 
economy and the duration of that 
portion of it which is not. No pru- 
dent banker or business man is 
going to base his programs and 
policies on the premise that all of 
it is with us to stay. Some of it will 
be found, sooner or later, to have 
no economic justification, and to 
have posed an ever present threat 
to our economic stability. One way 
to minimize that threat is to “stop, 
look and lessen.” 


It seems appropriate to bring into 
the discussion at this juncture, an 
excerpt from the Monthly Letter 
of the National City Bank of New 
York for December 1951. Comment- 
ing on the prevailing conservative 


business sentiment and buying 
policies notwithstanding a rather 
favorable outlook, the “Letter” had 
this to say about the “Benefits of 
Skepticism”: 

“In the circumstances it is for- 
tunate that some people entertain 
doubts as.to the outlook and that 


buyers are conservative. In a time 
of inflationary dangers a degree of 
skepticism is healthy and salutary. 
The weakness of unanimity was’ 
demonstrated as recently as the be- 
ginning of 1951, when almost every- 
one feared shortages and expected 
higher prices. The effect was to in- 
flate demand and push the boom to 
the excesses for which the in- 
dustries most affected have been 
paying since. 

“The stability of prices over the 
past few months is immensely 
gratifying. It is attributable to 
many causes, but among them a 
high place must be accorded to the 
soberness with which so many peo- 
ple have regarded the outlook; and 
to their understanding that the 
stupendous productive resources of 
this country make even an arma- 
ment program of this magnitude 
manageable, if people only conduct 
themselves with restraint and ac- 
cept the moderate degree of self- 
denial that is needed.” 

As we've said a few times previ- 
ously, mass psychological reaction 
is the great imponderable in any 
consideration of economic condi- 
tions or trends, and it is true of that 
factor as of few others that “the 
higher it goes, the harder it will 
fall.” To the extent that an inflated 
economy is supported by nothing 
more than optimism, it is vulner- 
able, not only to such deflation as 
might be caused by the removal of 
such support, but to as much more 
as a resulting feeling of pessimism 
might be able to inflict. 

Both optimism and pessimism can 
lead to error. History seems to have 
taught us that there is a time for 
each—that the time to start getting 
a little scared is when everybody 
else is whooping it up; and the 
time to start getting optimistic is 
when everyone else is scared. In a 


word, look out for too much una- 
nimity! 


Editor 
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August, 1952 


Cover: Trailer coaches were a 
novelty when Floyd D. Baldwin 
(seated) came to Arizona in 1936 
with his bride. Sensing opportunity, 
Mr. Baldwin became the state’s first 
house trailer dealer and induced the 
Valley National Bank of Phoenix 
to enter a brand new field of con- 
sumer financing. He is shown here 
with Jo Abbott, vice president of 
the bank. 


Economic Freedom 

Whereas, increasing threats to 
our economic and political freedom 
may be found in the Brannan Plan 
to socialize farming, in licensing 
requirements for all business, in 
construction of Government plants 
at the taxpayers’ expense, in public 
housing plans, in confiscation of 
private plants, in profit control, in 
unlimited Government loans, in na- 
tional compulsory health insurance, 
in press censorship by the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government and 
in many other ways, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, 
that bankers throughout the State 
of Wisconsin be urged to take 
cognizance of these tendencies 
enumerated, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that Wis- 
consin bankers work and vote for 
representatives in Government at 
the state and national levels who 
give promise of attempting to re- 
verse these trends so inimical to the 
real democratic way of life, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that Wis- 
consin bankers be urged to use all 
possible influence with citizens of 
the communities in halting these 
dangerous inroads on our private 
enterprise system. 

Excerpt from Resolution adopted 
at 1952 convention of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association. 
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There are a lot of “‘wrinkles’”’ to 

foreign trade. With one of the most active 
foreign departments in the country 

and the largest in Philadelphia 

—with direct contacts with a lot of 

people in a lot of places—Philadelphia National 


can help you iron them out. 
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A view of one of the many modern trailer coach parks in and around Phoenix. Ariz. 


House Trailer Loans Stand The Test 


This bank's financing of homes on wheels has proved to be sound, 
helpful and profitable despite a slow cautious start in 1936 and 


a severe trial in 1949-1950. 


By JO ABBOTT 


Vice President, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


moved into Phoenix in 1936, 

and his arrival marked the be- 
ginning of our experience in that 
field of financing. At that time we 
were making all of our auto loans 
directly to the owner on a non- 
recourse basis, and were handling 
no regular automobile dealer lines. 
However, we weren’t quite so sure 
of the value of trailer coach security, 
and were somewhat doubtful of our 
ability to convert our repossessions 


iE FIRST TRAILER COACH DEALER 


into cash; so we took a special 
letter from the dealer in which he 
agreed to transport any coach it 
might be necessary to repossess 
back to Phoenix at his own ex- 
pense, and to buy it from us for the 
unpaid balance of the contract. 
As trailer coaches were subject to 
the same motor vehicle title laws as 
automobiles, we decided to carry 
the paper in our auto contract 
classification. To the then prevail- 
ing automobile loan rates, we added 
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a flat $10.00 for each coach financed, 
which was accumulated as extra 
reserve. Moreover, we were ‘ex- 
tremely careful in our approval of 
the individual purchasers. 

As time went on we added many 
dealers to our setup and changed 
our program to conform with the 
times and the market. Instead of 
continuing the purchase of non- 
recourse paper, we_ established 
regular dealer lines on a repurchase 
agreement basis. We adopted the 
repurchase agreement primarily for 
the reason that we found we were 
lending on coaches made by a 
constantly increasing number of 
manufacturers scattered all over 
the country. So many makes, with 
various models, the 
market that it was impossible for 
us to determine the actual value of 


came _ into 





the particular trailer under con- 
sideration. Under the terms of the 
repurchase agreement, the dealer, 
for all practical purposes, estab- 
lished the value by guaranteeing 
it. 

During and for the first couple 
of years after the war, there were 
three groups of people who were 
the principal purchasers of this 
type of equipment. (I speak of 
“sroup” because I at one time used 
the term “class” in the presence of 
a very “class conscious” individual, 
and have used “group” ever since.) 


The first extensive users of trailer 
coaches needed this type of home 
because of their work. They were 
seasonal workers, perhaps in the 
construction business, or in section 
gangs with railroads, etc. These 
portable homes allowed them, for 
the first time, to have their families 
with them while on the job, and 
eliminated the necessity of main- 
taining two homes. 

The second group included those 
who just like house trailer living, 
which does not carry with it the 
burden of regular household main- 
tenance. This group was small in 
the beginning, but has grown to 
substantial proportions. 


A Slump Foreseen 


In the third group were those who 
had to live in trailers because there 
were no homes available. This was 
during the war and post-war period. 
In many cases they could not afford 
the price of the places which were 
for sale, and many others lacked 
funds with which to make the larger 
down payment required. 

It was quite clear to us that as 
new homes became available to this 
latter group in considerable num- 
bers, and at prices which they could 
afford to pay, there would be a 
slump in the house trailer market. 
This did happen (about 1948-9) 
and for a time we had a badly 
glutted trailer market. Many dealers 
failed but many others had been 
fortifying themselves in anticipa- 
tion of just such a situation and 
were able to sit back for this period 
and take their losses until the 
trailers were absorbed in the mar- 
ket. 


We were also well prepared for 
this slump and suffered no casual- 
ties of any consequence during 


JO ABBOTT 


this adjustment period. We had, up 
to that time, been dealing directly 
with individuals, for the most part, 
and had done a careful job of 
selecting the dealers for whom we 
floor-planned. 

There are still a few people liv- 
ing in house trailers who would pre- 
fer a home, but they present no 
problem marketwise. As their ranks 
continue to thin, we find a new 
group of users taking their place. 
These are retired people, who are 
free to move as the seasons change, 
and they ordinarily make two 
moves a year. 


So we have a large number of 
trailers moving into the winter 
resort area in and around Phoenix 
each Fall, and leaving for the north 
in the Spring. This Spring exodus 
never fails to leave a considerable 
number of used trailers on our local 
market, but they are quite readily 
absorbed. Time was when we had 
a bit of a problem in this regard, 
arising out of the fact that certain 
dealers in the east told purchasers 
they could drive their trailers out 
here, live in them all winter, and 
then sell them at a profit. 


Owner Trade-ins Favored 


One slight obstacle to a ready ac- 
ceptance of trailer coach financing 
by our policy makers was the fhen 
generally prevailing notion that 
purchasers consisted, for the most 
part, of those who would use them 
only for hunting, fishing and week 
end trips. We soon learned, how- 
ever, that an insignificant number 
of trailers-are used exclusively for 


these purposes. They are homes, and 
their owners have every incentive 
to guard against their loss that 
exists in the case of the owner of 
a house and lot. A trailer home is 
a much more highly prized pos- 
session and far less subject to de- 
linquency trouble than an auto- 
mobile. 

We particularly favor transac- 
tions involving the trade-in of a 
trailer previously owned and oc- 
cupied by the applicant. This gives 
us the best possible assurance that 
the purchaser knows and likes 
trailer living. He is sure to be a good 
judge of trailer values, and there 
can be little doubt that he is meas- 
urably improving the living condi- 
tions of himself and his family 
when he makes the trade. All of 
these factors add up to a very 
strong likelihood of good borrower 
performance throughout the term 
of the contract. 

The terms on which we are cur- 
rently making trailer coach loans 
require a one-third down payment 
on both new and used vehicles, 
which may be in the form of either 
a trade-in or cash. 


From the very beginning, we 
have required a one-third down 
payment, and have lengthened the 
maximum maturities as the trailers 
have increased in value. At present 
we have maximum maturities of 24 
and 36 months, respectively, on new 
trailers selling for $3,000 and under, 
and those selling for more than that 
amount. The maximum term on 
used trailer loans is 18 months. 
Frankly, I am not afraid of longer 
terms, but as we in Arizona are 
experiencing such a heavy demand 
for funds, we find it desirable to 
speed up the turnover as much as 
we reasonably can. 

We have always required fire, 
theft and combined VSI* and em- 
bezzlement coverage for the full 
terms of the contract. Although we 
have had very few claims urider 
the embezzlement portion, we be- 
lieve in the coverage. The cost adds 
very little to the amount of the 
contract, and it does contribute sub- 
stantially to our feeling of mental 
security. Should the customer want 


“Vendor's Single Interest Collision—a form of 
coverage under which only the contract holder 
is protected in case of destruction, damage 
and abandonment of the vehicle. 
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collision protection for himself, it 
can be included, although its high 
cost makes it prohibitive to most. 
Under some insurance policies, they 
can obtain “trip” collision coverage, 
and many of them do. Actually, the 
losses due to collision are very 
small, since the trailer coach is 
almost wholly stationary. Trailers 
are ordinarily moved only as sea- 
sonal changes and changes of work 
make it necessary. 
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No Flat Or Hidden Charges 


Our trailer coach loan rates are 
the same as those we charge on 
automobile loans—a discount of | a _~ —. 
from 5 to 8 per cent, depending on i 
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is no other flat or hidden charge. 
On our well-established volume 
producing dealer lines, we allow 
a participation in the carrying 
charge. This is set up in the form 
of a reserve. 

The trailer coach repurchase 
agreement is exactly the same as 
the one which now applies to our 
automobile lines, except for the 
added provision in which “the 
dealer agrees to transport the 
vehicle back to Phoenix at his 
own expense.” In the case of both 
automobiles and trailer coaches, we 
must repossess within the standard 
90-day period. 

On some deals involving marginal 
credit risks or old vehicles, we re- 
quire an unconditional guaranty of 
payment of the contract by the 
dealer. 

We require Arizona registration 
and title, and during the life of our 
contract we do not give permission 
for re-registering in another state. 
When we receive a request for such 
permission, we suggest the appli- 
cant refinance the balance in the 
state where he is located. 

Since, in the interests of opera- 
tional economy, we have not given 
trailer paper a special classification, 
we are unable to compute its 
delinquency ratio. We do know, 
however, that our collection divi- 
sion very seldom has occasion to 
work on a trailer loan. 

We decided some months ago to 
make a study of this paper, and 
made a survey of the experience of 
those dealers who had been with 
us for a period of 10 years or more. 
We found that we had received 
through these dealers during the 
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A good example of the low rate of trailer coach depreciation is this model which in 1940 


sold new in Phoenix for $775. 


appraises on the retail market today at $600. 


period beginning with 1940 and 
extending through the first 10 
months of 1950, 2,392 contracts 
totalling $2,233,771.31, or an aver- 
age amount of $929.66. In this 
group, we had 45 repossessions 
totalling $35,441.37, which resulted 
in a net ultimate loss to the bank of 
$348.01. 


Unused Reserves Refunded 


As previously stated, all of these 
dealers were still in the picture, 
and there hadn’t been a single case 
of default on a repurchase agree- 
ment. In fact, I recall no loss which 
was due to the failure of a dealer 
to perform according to contract. 
The reserves that we had built up 
on the weaker dealer lines took 
care of such shortages as developed 
following repossession and sale. We 
were able to make substantial re- 
funds of unused reserves to dealers 
who had gone out of business after 
all the paper supported by these 
reserves had been liquidated and 
the losses established. 

In floor-planning for a dealer, 
we normally loan up to 90 per cent 
of his cost as evidenced by the 
manufacturer’s invoice. We seldom 
floor-plan used trailers for the rea- 
son that we have found no reliable 
method of appraising them, and 
would do so only for one of our 


In continuous service since that time, the coach has had a 
number of owners the last of whom has been using it for the past four years. 


The trailer 


well established dealers in a tem- 
porary emergency. 

At times our payments come from 
many parts of the country outside 
of Arizona, and when such pay- 
ments are received, we make no 
attempt to call the purchaser’s at- 
tention to the fact that he has 
violated the law by moving mort- 
gaged property from the state with- 
out our prior permission. We save 
this notification until there is a 
delinquency, and, as _ previously 
stated, that rarely occurs. 

There is no important difference 
between our manner of processing 
a trailer loan application and one 
for a car loan. Very much the same 
considerations apply throughout, 
but there is this vital difference. 
The trailer occupant is not obliged 
to make additional outlays for 
rent or house payments. Moreover, 
he is normally relieved of the cost 
of lights, gas, and water, as such 
utilities are ordinarily supplied by 
the trailer park. 

One of the more striking char- 
acteristics of trailers is their slow 
rate of depreciation. Cars wear out 
much more rapidly. When a trailer 
becomes too old for one group or 
class, it is traded in on a new one. 
It then goes to another category 
of purchaser, with less money. Even 
the oldest ones are still in use, and 
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are seldom seen in a junk pile. 

We have come a long way in our 
thinking about trailer coach fi- 
nancing. Far from being the ven- 
turesome field we had thought it 
might be, we have found it as 
sound, constructively helpful and 
relatively profitable as any in which 
we have engaged. 


Survey Shows More Uniformity 
In Use of Check Routing Symbol 
Eighty-eight per cent of all 
checks written today bear the 
routing symbol in the approved 
upper right-hand corner location, 
according to Valentine Willis, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem’s subcommittee on collections. 
This record high proportion, dis- 
closed by examination of more than 
9,000,000 checks handled through 
the Reserve System, represented a 
gain of three percentage points 
since a survey made in Dec. 1951. 
Mr. Willis cited the 3.3 per cent 
gain in city use of the routing 
symbol, as compared with a 2.9 per 
cent gain for checks drawn on 
country banks, as evidence that 
large depositors who order checks 
directly from their printers are co- 
operating with the Fed in larger 
numbers. Eighteen states are now at 
90 per cent or above in approved 
use of the routing symbol, as against 
fourteen last December. 








Factoring Survey Points Up 
Net Working Capital Decline 

Net working capital of American 
business has begun to decline while 
current debt is increasing. Current 
assets of corporations today cover 
current liabilities only about 1.8 
times, as compared with ratios of 
1.9 last year and 2.25 in 1950. Quick 
assets equal about 1.17 times current 
debt; the comparable ratios for 1951 
and 1950 were 1.2 and 1.4, respec- 
tively. 

These conclusions were presented 
recently to directors of Standard 
Factors Corporation of New York 
by Theodore H. Silbert, president. 
They resulted, primarily, from a 
survey of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers through- 
out the country whom Standard 
Factors numbers among its clients. 
Current factoring, inventory loans 
and financing of accounts receiv- 
ables by the corporation is presently 
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“Bank your cash 

and when you're older 
You won't eat hash 

or pork shoulder 
Steaks and chops 

and lobster tail 
All of that because 

you banked your kale." 


at the annual rate of $125,000,000. 


In his statement to his directors 
Mr. Silbert pointed out that the 
results of the survey, which covered 
the period from Jan. 1 to June l, 
this year, suggest a stepping up in 
the rate at which inventories are 
being converted into receivables 
and cash. “Adaptation to this situa- 
tion,” he said, ‘means a revaluation 
of current pricing policies, a re- 
examination of current operating 
practices and greater emphasis on 
product and marketing research.” 


With respect to research, Mr. Sil- 
bert stressed the fact that it needn’t 
necessarily mean expensive labora- 
tory facilities nor a staff of high- 
priced experts. What it does mean, 
he added, is “directed thinking— 
probably the hardest thing a manu- 
facturer has to do.” Products should 
be studied carefully to see where 
and how they can be improved, both 
for ‘marketing reasons and for 
production economy. As a case in 
point, Mr. Silbert cited the experi- 
ence of General Electric Company 
which found that a steel spring used 
in a thermostatic control device ef- 
fected a total saving of 25 per cent 
over the expensive bronze spring 
formerly used. 


In concluding his report, the 
Standard Factors president men- 
tioned the competitive disadvantage 
at which small business sometimes 
operates. “The tendency to work to 
the ceiling of its capital,” he said, 





“makes it (small business) more 
vulnerable in times of declining 
business activity. This means that 
its management must be especially 
careful to develop a conservative 
policy in plenty of time to meet a 
downturn... . Whether small busi- 
ness will continue to retain its place 
will depend entirely on its ability 
to compete and to develop new op- 
portunities in the form of new 
products, new services and new 
methods.” 


A Small Bank Audit Program 


It is, no doubt, true that in small 
banks it presents quite a problem to 
plan and execute an audit program 
on a scientific and adequate basis. 
But let us for a moment consider 
this problem. In the first place, they 
should have an officer or some other 
individual in charge of the audit 
program. He should be solely re- 
sponsible to the board of directors. 
If he has additional time, he could 
handle the federal and state tax 
reports, call reports, earnings and 
dividends reports, and prepare the 
board reports. He could further re- 
view methods and procedures and 
prepare statistical information for 
use in operations and do other 
special assignments, including 
analysis and cost work, which are 
not a part of actual operations, such 
as keeping original records. He 
should be kept as much as possible 
out of operations since otherwise it 
would be necessary for someone to 
check him and that would defeat the 
real purpose of the auditor. 


In cases of banks not having an 
internal audit system, a complete 
and thorough surprise examination, 
including direct verifications, should 
be made by the examination com- 
mittee of the board of directors or 
by outside independent accountants 
at least once a year. Such examina- 
tions are now being made by di- 
rectors’ committees in many in- 
stitutions. In view of the detail 
required in making verifications, the 
employment of outside auditors for 
this purpose only may be advisable, 
since outside auditors are best 
qualified to handle this work.— 
From Audit Safeguards and Inter- 
nal Controls, a special report of 
the procedures and practices com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Assn. 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 


and ‘Trust Company of Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


J. 9. ADAMS 


eal Estate 


CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


Director, Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 


MARSHALL FIELD 


President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 


Chairman, Commonwealth Edison Company 


THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Vice Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. , 


AMES R. LEAVELL 


anker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


PETER V. MOULDER 


Executive Vice President, 
International Harvester Company 


A. W. PEAKE 
President, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 


Railroad Executive, retired 


FRANK F. TAYLOR 


Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 





Statement of Condition, June 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks........... $ 663,290,898.62 
United States Government Obligations. 1,076,597,084.12 
Other Bonds and Securities.......... 144,453,342.35 
Loans and Discounts..............+: 648,770,372.05 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 5,250,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 1,319,675.45 
Income Accrued but Not Collected... . 6,865,627.12 
Banking House...... ovens owedeawe’ 8,850,000.00 

$2,555,396,999.71 

LIABILITIES 

Dees « 66000: 444060 0NSeN RECORD $2,331,275,570.96 
po MPTP TTT Te ee : 1,319,675.45 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 8,476,925.23 
Reserve for Contingencies............ 18,106,042.15 
Income Collected but Not Earned..... 1,015,823.87 
Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $33%)  75,000,000.00 
SUSPEME occ ccc cccsccccss “eer rere 100,000,000.00 
Ciel Dee. xkcavescstdcdsadie 20,202,962.05 

$2,555,396,999.71 





United States Government Obligations carried at $248,901,249.86 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






You are invited to use the facilities of our Bond Department 


to meet your investment requirements for United States 


Government, State, and Municipal securities 
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Mr. Jones’ loan was insured 


Group creditors life insurance meets the borrower's obligation 
if he should die before hisdJoan is paid. Good will for the bank 
is a priceless by-product of this banker-to-customer service. 


By ANDREW M. ROLLINS 


Associate Director, Consumer Credit Insurance 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


a shock to the president of one 

of the largest banks in the coun- 
try when it was first suggested to 
him that his institution make loans, 
without collateral of any kind, to 
be repaid in installments. Nothing 
but the borrower’s word for the 
bank to rely on? What would the 
depositors think of “their” bank? 
And what would the federal and 
state banking authorities think? 

I know it was just as much of a 
shock to the actuaries of the Pru- 
dential when, spurred by an alert, 
imaginative insurance broker, that 
same bank became the first to ask 
us whether we would insure per- 
sonal installment loans. 

However, both the bank presi- 
dent and the actuaries recovered. 
Since 1928, the bank has made more 
than four million such loans for 
$1,500,000,000. The Prudential has 
insured every one of those loans, 


MUST HAVE BEEN SOMETHING of 
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regardless of the fact that some of 
the debtors only lived long enough 
to walk out of the bank. The 15,400 
claims paid, in the amount of $3,- 
300,000, have resulted from every 
known cause of death. And a satis- 
factory mortality rate has been 
developed without any other in- 
surance underwriting than the 
credit rules used by the bank in 
selecting a good credit risk. 

There is, of course, a reason for 
this. Certain credit underwriting 
rules serve effectively to replace 
the medical selection requirements 
of the insurance company. If you 
are lending money without col- 
lateral, then you are dependent 
upon the earned income of the 
borrower for your repayment. So 
you first look at the individual to 
see if he is in good enough health 
to work and whether he has an 
income from which you can get your 
payments. This means that you un- 


Mr. Smith's debt survived him 


Debt Needn’t Outlive Its Maker 


consciously have taken his age into 
consideration, either to eliminate 
him altogether or to limit the size 
of his loan. If you make the loan, 
you may make it for a shorter time 
than if the borrower were younger. 
All this helps assure a good risk be- 
ing selected. 


You also look at his length of 
employment. A man who has been 
in his job for some time usually 
makes a good life insurance risk. 
He probably goes to bed earlier than 
his less steady friend. In fact, prac- 
tically every test of his credit that 
you make and accept as the basis 
of your loan parallels in some re- 
spects the facts the insurance com- 
pany uses as the basis of offering 
insurance. 


You may ask a rather obvious 
question: “Today, doesn’t every- 
body have at least some life in- 
surance, from which a loan could be 
repaid?” 

About 30 per cent of the people 
do not have life insurance, in spite 
of the enormous figures you read 
about. This means that you are “just 
another creditor” when it comes 
time to collect from his estate. And 
anything you do to collect is going 
to be unpopular with other potential 
customers in your area. Should you 
have co-makers to fall back on— 
and relatively few banks have them 
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use ... are they 


Not if they have the constant, on-the-spot 
protection of a Mosler Ledger Desk Safe! 
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*Mosler Safe 


UMOERWRI ORIES,. INC 


ss “ 


MOSLER LEDGER DESK SAFE No. 6348RA9. Interior arrangements are flexible to hold all types of records. An 
armored steel money chest can be installed to provide burglary protection as well as fire protection. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE of having signature cards, 
ledger cards, mortgages and other records totally de- 
stroyed? Bankers all over America are discovering the 
advantages of guarding their records continuously, 
right where they use them every day, with MOSLER 
LEDGER DESK SAFES. Mosler Ledger Desk Safes 
combine night and day protection with modern 
efficiency and convenience. Your records are kept 
right where they're needed. In case of fire, the reced- 
ing doors (designed to save valuable floor space) can 
be shut in a matter of seconds! 


IF IT’S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler 
built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the 
Samous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Company 


Since 1048 


MOSLER LEDGER DESK SAFES bear the “A” Label of 
the independent Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
That means they have passed the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories severest test for fire, impact and ex- 
plosion! 


FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS to install Mosler 
Ledger Desk Safes with interior arrangements to suit 
your exact needs. Sizes are available to house up to 
75,000 cards. Just mail the coupon for detailed in- 
formation. Do it now! Today! 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-4 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, further information 
about Mosler Ledger Desk Safes. 
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today on personal loans—you will 
find it embarrassing to explain to 
the co-makers why they, instead of 
an insurance company, were carry- 
ing the life insurance on their bor- 
rower friend. 


From offering life insurance in 
connection with personal loans it 
was easy to extend the field to in- 
clude notes supported by chattel 
mortgages and conditional sales 
contracts, where the purpose of the 
loan was to purchase a new re- 
frigerator, a new car or to put in a 
new bathroom. A certain amount of 
high blood pressure did develop 
when the request came to insure the 
purchasers of cemetery lots on an 
installment basis. But even in this 
situation it soon became evident 
that in most cases the first occupant 
of the lot was not always the pur- 
chaser. 

The technical side of writing in- 
surance on the life of a borrower 
seems in retrospect to have been 
relatively simple. You probably are 
familiar, at least in a general way, 
with group life insurance issued to 
an employer covering the lives of 
his employees. It was not too diffi- 
cult to substitute the creditor for 
the employer as the policyholder, 
and to replace the employee with 
the debtor as the person to be in- 
sured. When this was done, group 
creditors life insurance was almost 
at once a going coverage. 


Policyholders Helpful 


But why in the world would a 
lender want to insure the life of a 
borrower? Hundreds of banks and 
most of the largest banks operating 
consumer credit departments do 
insure borrowers, and the three 
nationally-operating finance com- 
panies and the majority of the local 
finance companies have found 
something of value in doing so. In- 
terestingly enough, the - banking 
fraternity has done as much to 
“sell” fellow bankers on buying this 
coverage as have our own sales 
efforts. Each extension of coverage 
to a new class of loans or type of 
loan has invariably come as the 
result of a request from a policy- 
holder or a_ suggestion from a 
prospective policyholder to work 
with him in developing the coverage 
in which he is interested. 

Group creditors life insurance is 
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ANDREW M. ROLLINS 


now written to cover unsecured 
personal loans, loans secured by 
chattel mortgages or liens taken on 
articles being purchased and on in- 
stallment sales contracts originating 
with a vendor and purchased from 
him. The monthly premium on this 
coverage is usually 7% cents for 
each $100 of outstanding balance 
of insured loans. This is equivalent 
to a single charge of 49 cents for 
each $100 of initial amount of a loan 
repayable in twelve installments. 
The total amount of insurance on 
which premiums are paid is the 
amount of indebtedness eligible for 
insurance which is outstanding on 
the date the premium is due. 

The net cost of group creditors 
life insurance is determined either 
by dividends paid or the rate re- 
ductions allowed. The latter, of 
course, depends primarily upon the 
claim experience. This experience to 
date indicates that, with the excep- 
tion of the minimum size case, net 
cost should approximate one-third 
of 1 per cent of the original in- 
debtedness. On an over-all basis, 
the gross cost of such insurance is 
slightly less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of the original amount of the 
indebtedness. 


Banks commonly’ use _ three 
methods of allocating the cost of 
group creditors life insurance: (1) 
a specific charge to the customer; 
(2) an adjustment in the discount 
or interest rate, or (3) absorption 
of the cost as an operating charge. 
The choice of method is a matter of 





policy with the individual bank and 
the laws and regulations under 
which it operates. 

Insurance on the lives of all 
borrowers in the eligible classes be- 
comes effective automatically when 
the indebtedness is created. If the 
bank desires, loans outstanding at 
the time the group creditors policy 
is written may be included in the 
coverage. No medical examinations 
are required at any time. 

Political and economic develop- 
ments of recent years have placed 
great emphasis on security of one 
kind or another. It is a subject near 
the top in minds of the great mass 
of people today. And this includes 
most of the people who have geared 
their economic lives to getting some 
of the luxuries as well as the neces- 
sities of life by making their pur- 
chases out of income. These are the 
people who have some $13,000,000,- 
000 of their future income mort- 
gaged to pay off the outstanding 
consumer credit installment loans. 
This being so, it is not strange that 
these individuals should enter such 
an obligation more willingly if they 
know that if they should die they 
are not going to leave behind a 
burden for their families—families 
abruptly deprived of their earnings. 


A Friendly, Neighborly Service 

Bankers know the value of good 
public relations. Else why do they 
spend millions of dollars yearly to 
tell the public that behind the 
bank’s exterior sits a friendly fi- 
nancial adviser ready to help John 
Public with his money problems? 
A banker knows he won’t be re- 
garded as much of a friend if he 
takes a car from a young widow 
with a family whose male parent 
bought a house two miles from the 
nearest shopping center a few 
months before he died. On the other 
hand, a note “Paid in Full’ by the 
proceeds of life insurance is sure 
to be looked upon as a friendly, 
neighborly service—the sort of 
service that appreciably increases 
customer good will. 

The large and steadily growing 
amount of good creditors life insur- 
ance in force is eenvincing evidence 
that bank and finance company 
executives are subscribing increas- 
ingly to the sound business prin- 
ciple that “no debt should live 
longer than the man who made it.” 
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buy quality products 


that pay for themselves in use! 


(SEE YOUR IH DEALER ABOUT A PURCHASE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR INCOME) 


Chances are that you, like most other people today, are seeking 
ways to get the most for your money. 

Farmers everywhere are bothered by mounting expenses. All 
seek a way by which to do their work more economically. All 
want to get the most for their money. All want to spend it where 
it will be most productive. 

In such a situation, products that pay for themselves in use 
are the best buys. 

These days many things are offered on so-called “easy” 
terms. But many of them won’t earn any money for you. Many 
will only increase your expenses. 

So ask yourself this question: “Am I putting my money to 
productive use if I buy this?” 

Yes... you are when you buy any of the quality products 
built by International Harvester. These products do pay for 


themselves in use. 

Your International Harvester dealer has available for your 
use a different kind of time payment plan which enables you to 
purchase the IH farm equipment, motor trucks and refrigera- 
tion units you may need. 
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It is a plan fitted to your income. You pay for your Interna- 
tional Harvester equipment according to your income as it is 
received throughout the year. If your income is irregular, you 
pay more in seasons of high income and less in the periods of 
low income. And IH equipment helps you pay while you're 
using it. 

Talk to your International Harvester dealer about your oper- 
ating problems. He may be able to suggest ways for you to 
reduce your costs. Millions of users have found that our quality 
products do pay for themselves in use. 

Give your International Harvester dealer a crack at that 
tough, high-cost operating problem of yours! 


S. INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER “”" 


“America lives better with International Harvester on the job’ 





Farm Equipment for easier, more profitable farming + Trucks for better transport 
Industrial power fer road-building and earthmoving + 
_ Refrigeration for better preservation of food 
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Counters are lighted by three continuous rows of fluorescent reflectors which conceal the lamps from view at any work position. 


‘Balanced Brightness’ Builds Good Will 


Illumination became the key factor when the Cleveland Trust Com- 


pany decided to rearrange its Nela Park Branch. 


Employees and 


customers alike react favorably to modern lighting technique. 


By GEORGE GUND 


President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


around the beautiful 90 acres of 

Nela Park, campus of the “Uni- 
versity of Light” and headquarters 
of the research activities of the 
Lamp Division of General Electric 
Company. Directly across the street 
from our Nela Park Branch is the 
G-E Lighting Institute, visited an- 
nually by more than 50,000 persons, 
many of them from far distant 
lands. 


Tors IS A BUSY COMMUNITY all 


While community life around 
Nela. Park has much in common 
with other suburban centers, light- 
ing is obviously the dominating in- 


fluence.-In a large, cosmopolitan, 
industrial city like Cleveland, we 
come to know neighborhoods in- 
timately. In the circumstances, we 
could not fail to observe that light- 
ing is an art that constantly de- 
velops improved methods. 

The reaction of visitors to the 
Light Institute, many of whom 
visited our bank, proved to us that 
people are vitally interested in bet- 
ter ways of living and working. The 
public is clearly convinced that the 
application of science to work proc- 
esses steadily increases efficiency 
and broadens opportunity for higher 


living standards. It is the basis for 
the hopes which banks encourage 
with their facilities. 

Modern business practice, having 
proved the public preference for 
commercial quarters that put the 
individual at ease, goes in for 
cheerful interiors which show up to 
their attractive best with good 
lighting. And good lighting, of 
course, embraces a great range of 
techniques corresponding to the 
specific needs of particular busi- 
nesses; it means helping people to 
see comfortably and react respon- 
sively to tasteful surroundings. 

Awareness of the difference high 
quality lighting can make in doing 
business was, then, one of the major 
considerations when we decided to 
rearrange our Nela Park Branch to 
accommodate the increased business 
there. We had recently relighted an- 
other branch as part of a general 
program of modernization, but at 
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Walter Eastman Sheridan bided his time, perfected 
every move in his latest nefarious scheme. For months, 
he conducted a legitimate business in an office over the 
vault of the Falls City Tobacco Bank. From a rented 
room across the street, associates observed every detail 
of the bank’s routine. 

Then, early one evening, Sheridan shed his disguise 
as a respectable businessman and, together with part 
of his gang, methodically began to cut through the office 
floor. Against a window, a bullet dangled, attached 
to a fine, silk cord which stretched to the room across the 
street. A gentle tug by lookouts stationed there would 
give ample warning of danger. ‘ 

Thus covered, the office shift worked swiftly. It Was 
still early in the night when they tumbled directly into 
the bank’s vault. The rest was easy. The safe and 
strong boxes were no match for Sheridan’s expert cracks- 
men. Quickly, they cleaned the vault of $300,000 and 
made a safe exit through the ceiling. 


I —_ 


“The Secret Service Story’’—a dramatic new film on how 

* counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. Available 
without cost for showing to your employees. For full in- 
formation on bookings through the Atna office nearest 
you, write: Public Education Department M-4 
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Burglary of the Falls City Tobacco 
Bank, Louisville, Kentucky, 1873. 


Bogus BusinEssMAN 


By 1874, Sheridan’s larcenous skill had brought him 
over a quarter of a million dollars. Retiring from crime, 
he established a bank of his own in Colorado and started 
to live like a prince. But, ironically, when finally 
arrested two years later, his entire fortune was gone, 
dissipated through wild speculations in spurious mining 


stocks. 
5 * = 


Criminals steal to spend — rarely hold onto their ill- 
gotten gains. All too often, ultimate apprehension is 
no guarantee that the loot will be recovered. Only well- 
planned insurance offers truly sound protection. 

ZEtna representatives, armed with the scientific. tna 
Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis are specialists at 
organizing insurance programs exactly fitted to the needs of 
any company. Their services have helped hundreds of 
concerns — banks, manufacturers and other businesses 
alike — to improve their protection. Why not ask your 
local AEtna representative for an A:tna Plan survey soon? 


ETNA CasuaLty AND Surety Company 


The ina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
£tna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Connecticut 
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“It costs too much to hire people to put on jobs with poor facilities and equipment,” says the author. There is no glare and no 


Nela Park lighting became the key 


factor around which we developed 
our entire plan. For our patrons we 
wanted attractive appearance; for 
our staff we sought to create an 
environment that would produce 
the most effective results. 

We feel that we have succeeded 
rather well. Continuous rows of 
recessed troffers (fluorescent re- 
flectors) over the main operating 
areas provide 100 footcandles on the 
work. This level is well above the 
average, yet there is no sense of 
high brightness, either from the 
equipment or from reflections on 
surfaces within the employee’s field 
of view. 

The recessing technique conceals 
the lamps from view at any work 
position. The troffers are further 
shielded by “egg-crate’” louvers 
which prevent the edges of the re- 
flectors from appearing as areas of 
glare. 

Desk tops and larger room sur- 
faces, such as walls, are in light 
tones which prevent sharp con- 
trasts between papers and the im- 
mediate surroundings. Light-toned 
mat surfaces are key factors in 
making a level of 100 footcandles 
fully effective. Glossy finishes and 
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eye strain at the bank's Nela Park quarters. 


Customers’ desks are lighted with a row of concentric ring silvered bowl units of 500 

watts each, spaced 6 feet on centers. Dimensions of the lobby are 29 feet by 23 feet 

6 inches with an 11 foot 6 inch ceiling. Upper walls are yellow green with 45 per cent 

reflectance. Customers, whose seeing tasks are brief, are thus provided with a more- 
than-ample 33 footcandles of illumination. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


67 Branches in Greater New York 


56 Branches Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1952 


“812 -\9%* 

ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances... .. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........ 
Ownership of International Banking 

Corporation 

PE RONEN iidss co 0.0 ca 0k ieee uweateees 
Other Assets 


$1,541,981,993 
1,547,303,755 
31,222,804 
535,399,509 
99,094,844 
2,180,010,102 
19,373,005 
17,428,469 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,624,883 
8,244,192 


$6,02 5,683,556 


Deposits $5,541,640,663 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$38,090,385 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


18,033,483 


Due to Foreign Central Banks 18,712,000 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


11,303,097 


22,772,623 
40,479,778 
3,312,000 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
Dividend 


(7,200,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
156,000,000 


69,429,912 369,429,912 


$6,025,683,556 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$496,901,145 of United States Government Obligations and $19,692,700 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $400,945,247 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Capital Fund's $31,240,909 


August, 1952 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash 
Register Company 

SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

ROY H. GLOVER 
Vice-President and General 
Counsel, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York 
Telephone Company 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


BOYKIN C. WRIGHT 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 





dark colors would image the bright- 
ness of the lighting equipment and 
would defeat the purpose of easy 
seeing with indirect glare. 


Employees who work with the 
benefit of this illumination are very 
happy about it. This means a lot in 
day-to-day operations. When the 
amount of detailed eye work is 
weighed against the demand for 
accurate handling of the myriad 
separate items, seeing is clearly 
recognized for its important place 
in the work process. 

Our customers, whose seeing 
tasks are brief, have the benefit of 
33 footcandles on the desks in the 
lobby. This illumination is supplied 
from a row of concentric-ring, sil- 
vered bowl (filament) units above 
the desks. This equipment not only 
provides ample illumination for the 
purpose it serves but it adds an 
appearance feature to the lobby. 
Totally indirect distribution from 
well shielded units not only delivers 
a general feeling of light-filled 
space, but also provides a visually 
attractive balance to the muted 
direct lighting for the work areas 
from the fluorescent equipment. 


Venetian Blinds Protect Investment 


We recognized in our planning 
the fact that windows are not an 
unmixed blessing. Without venetian 
blinds to control sunlight at times 
of the day when sky brightness is 
excessive, the excellence of our 
lighting system would have been 
largely nullified. We protected our 
investment in modern illumination 
by installing blinds on all windows. 


Money and credit are every-day 
socio-economic concerns for every- 
one today. On the social side, we do 
our part better when we acknowl- 
edge that simple benefits like seeing 
comfort are important. Employees, 
like depositors, are customers. 
Banking in America has long since 
discovered that the future of the 
country is linked with the hopes 
and aspirations of the average in- 
dividual. We regard our own em- 
ployees as among our best pros- 
pects; if they are as capable and 
alert as we expect them to be, we 
know they cannot fail to realize 
that progress is the standard of our 
relationship. 


It costs too much to hire people 
to put them on jobs with poor 


. . « Mind if | just have a peek? .... 
Merely for identification purposes, 
course..." 


facilities and poor equipment. That 
proposition is good for the butcher 
and baker, and bankers would be 
poor credit risks if they did not take 
this view. With balanced brightness 
in attractive surroundings we can 
win and retain the good will of 
employees and customers alike. 


Not For Sale 


What’s wrong with the boss who 
can’t give credit where credit is 
due? I’ve been more than 50 years 
out of rompers, and I still can’t 
figure those fellows who have an 
eagle eye for a mistake, but a dull 
nose for a polished performance. 

Do they think they’re so good 
themselves that the men ought to 
stand up and cheer when they go 
by? 

Are they so afraid for their jobs 
they don’t dare let on that anybody 
else in the place is competent? 


Or were they, poor souls, born 
short of the normal supply of hu- 
man juices—the stuff that makes 
most of us warm up when some 
other guy makes an extra-base hit? 


There’s a fourth possibility. The 
mistaken notion that when you pay 
a man well for what he does, that’s 
all there is to it. 

I don’t know of any conclusion 
that can be drawn from all this 
except the one you’ve already ar- 
rived at: when you personally 
praise a man for an exceptional 
piece of work—above and beyond 
the call of the paycheck—he’s a lot 
more likely to do it again.—The 
Bulletin of Office Management 


Postwar Boom on the Wane 
NICB Survey Indicates 


The belief in some quarters that 
the postwar boom is petering out, 
indicating a near-term return to 
“normal” activity, found a measure 
of fairly solid support in a recent 
survey of 228 companies in 28 
manufacturing industries by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

Backlogs of 44 per. cent of the 
companies reporting, had dropped 
from the January level and in 34 
per cent they were about at the 
same level as around the first of the 
year. More than half of the report- 
ing companies indicated, moreover, 
that unfilled orders will be further 
reduced in the current half of the 
year. Only the building materials 
industry and some manufacturers 
of industrial instruments and con- 
trol devices reported a noticeable 
rise in unfilled orders. 

Less than 40 per cent of the 
companies surveyed by NICB ex- 
pected sales to be larger this year 
than last. The altered competitive 
outlook was attributed in these in- 
stances to a high national produc- 
tion rate, plus steadily increasing 
availability of materials formerly in 
short supply. 

Forty-seven companies in the 
construction, automotive, and allied 
industries, on the other hand, looked 
for better sales than they had an- 
ticipated when the year began. In 
these groups, increased optimism 
stemmed directly from relaxation of 
government controls. 

Opinion was mixed as to the effect 
of the defense “stretch-out” upon 
the sales picture. In the main, the 
major effect of this development 
seems to be a feeling of uncertainty. 


Higher federal income taxes, in- 
creased labor costs, an expected 
steel price increase and renegotia- 
tion of government contracts have 
caused many companies to revise 
downwar¢é their earlier estimates of 
1952 net profits. Only about a third 
of the reporting companies now see 
net before taxes as larger than last 
year. Sixty-six per cent expect net 
after taxes to be lower. 

Despite the impact of higher in- 
come taxes and increased costs, the 
companies surveyed will spend only 
slightly less on capital expansion 
programs this year. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 
$ 369,844,952.16 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 
United States Government Securities . 740,347,756.30 
Other Securities . . . aie 110,127,511.42 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . . . . « $ 294,001,204.65 
Real Estate Mortgages « . . . 60,182,176.61 354,183,381.26 
Accrued Income and Other Resources 7,414,185.69 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improve- 
3,243,858.01 


ments . . 
Customers’ Liability on ; Aaaegnene oad 
3,415,636.51 


Letters of Credit we Deel cer Ae 
$1,588,577,281.35 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . . $1,342,803,036.85 
United States Government . . 131,468,895 .92 
Other Public Deposits . . . . 29,667,800.48 $1,503,939,733.25 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 9,505,849.95 
Dividend Payable August 1,1952. . . 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 3,415,636.51 

Capital Funds: 

Common Stock eens 00 Par Value) $ 15,000,000.00 
° 45,000,000.00 


Surplus . ° a valhty 
Undivided Profits Bn Wet 10,966,061.64 70,966,061.64 
$1,588,577,281.35 


= 


=~ 
—s 


\ 


United States Government Securities carried at $173,510,880.15 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $8,251,454. 36 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HENRY E. BODMAN B. E. HUTCHINSON GEORGE A. STAPLES 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN BEN R. MARSH DONALD F. VALLEY 
PRENTISS M. BROWN WALTER S. McLUCAS JAMES B. WEBBER, JR. 
CHARLES T. FISHER W. DEAN ROBINSON R. R. WILLIAMS 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. NATE S. SHAPERO C. E. WILSON 

JOHN B. FORD, JR. R. PERRY SHORTS BEN E. YOUNG 
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We Sort And File By Number 


Anyone who is able to count can do an expert job of sorting checks 
by the use of the numerical system here described. Difficult and 
illegible signatures are no longer a problem. 


By EARL J. TOOKER 


Assistant Vice President, Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco, Calif. 


S ACCOUNTS ARE OPENED in the 
A savings department, as safe 

deposit boxes are rented, as 
real estate and consumer credit 
loans are made, and as new trust 
accounts are established, a number 
is assigned to each account. This is 
done because time has proved that 
all accounting and related pro- 
cedures can be handled more effi- 
ciently by numerical than by 
alphabetical processes. 

That banks have generally been 
reluctant to apply this principle to 
handling of checking accounts is 
probably due to the fact that their 
commercial departments are some- 
what more firmly bound by tradi- 
tion than those which have been 
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more recently established. It seems 
quite clear to us, however, that the 
contrary should be the case. The 
number of items handled each day 
in the conduct of a checking account 
is undoubtedly larger than the 
number of transactions figuring in 
any other type of banking relation- 
ship. Moreover, the handling of 
each of these items in the traditional 
way involves the reading of signa- 
tures, many of which are hastily 
written with the result that they 
are hard to decipher and too often 
entirely illegible. A thorough con- 
sideration of these facts led us some 
time ago to the conclusion that there 
was greater need for a numerical 
system in our commercial depart- 


ment than in any of the others in 
which it had proved to be so useful. 

Over a number of years we have 
conducted research which has had 
for its goal the development of a 
system which would permit the 
complete integration of a numerical 
system with the alphabetical sys- 
tem traditionally employed in the 
handling of commercial accounts. 
This plainly called for an adapta- 
tion of the alpha-merical system 
of coding by which a sufficiently 
large block of numbers would be 
assigned to each section of the 
alphabet to make possible the prac- 
tically unlimited assignment of 
numbers to accounts without dis- 
turbing in the slightest either the 
alphabetical or numerical order of 
their succession. Stated differently, 
we wanted a system so devised that 
checks and deposits sorted in nu- 
merical order would automatically 
fall into the proper alphabetical 
sequence. This we have achieved 
by the development of what we are 
pleased to call the CROCKERMERICAL 
SYSTEM, which has 
demonstrated its 


thoroughly 
worth in the 
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John H. Thode, Purchasing Agent, Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl., reports: 
“We are extremely satisfied with our new Remington 
Super-riters. Both our typists and executives are 
particularly pleased with the ease of operation and 
the handsome printwork.” 

Thousands of other business firms throughout the 
country are also finding the Remington Super-riter a 
versatile machine — one that can be used to advan- 
tage in all departments. Its many Plus-Value fea- 
tures add up to typing advantages and savings 
afforded by a constant flow of work uninterrupted 
by frequent costly repairs...and serve to make the 
Remington Super-riter the favorite manual type- 
writer available today. 


Mail the coupon below for FREE color brochure chock full 
of pictures and Plus-Values of the Remington Super-riter. 
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All forms relating to individual accounts are given the account number, thus assuring a uniformly correct sequence. 


course of a three-year test in our 
bank. 


The benefits of such a system are 
obvious, particularly in these days 
of high turnover and inexperienced 
help. Only employees with long ex- 
perience who were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with our customers’ signa- 
tures had previously been able to 
sort incoming items to the various 
bookkeeping ledgers, and the in- 
cidence of missorted checks was 
relatively high, even under the most 
ideal circumstances. Under the 
CROCKERMERICAL system of sorting, 
the time of handling incoming items 
has been drastically reduced and 
errors have been cut to a minimum. 
There is no guesswork. Even the 
most inexperienced operators know 
immediately how to correctly sort 
all items. Illegible signatures are no 
longer a primary problem. The 
operator looks at the number on the 
face of the check and sorts it with- 
out reference to the signature. The 
genuineness of the signature is, of 
course, thoroughly checked, but the 
verification of signatures and the 
sorting of checks are two separate 
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and distinct operations. 


As an example of the benefits 
gained from this system of sorting, 
one of our ledgers contains 70 joint 
“Smith” accounts. This previously 
meant that the bookkeeper had to 
memorize them or refer to a cross 
index in placing the checks in 
proper posting order. With the 
numerical sort, the checks of Ruth 
Smith and D. W. Smith, the other 
party to the joint account, are given 
the same number, and it is neces- 
sary only to sort by that number 
to bring the relative position of the 
check into line with that of the cor- 
responding sheet in the ledger. This 
has put an end to back-tracking in 
posting the ledger and has con- 
siderably reduced the number of 
misposts. 


Missorts Minimized 

Missorts between ledgers, always 
a serious problem when a straight 
alphabetical sort is used, sometimes 
running as high as six per cent, 
have been almost eliminated under 
our new system. Even on the busiest 
days, when speedy handling is es- 


sential, missorts never run highe 
than one per cent, and quite reg 
ularly only a fraction of that. 

The construction of the CROCKER- 
MERICAL code is relatively simple. 
It consists of one letter, (the first 
letter of the account surname), to- 
gether with six numerical digits 
ranging up to 999,999. The code 
capacity for each letter is deter- 
mined by dividing this approxi- 
mately one million numbers by the 
number of accounts bearing sur- 
names beginning with that letter. 
To illustrate: We have approxi- 
mately 2,000 accounts under the 
letter “S”. Dividing the 1,000,000 
possible numbers by this number of 
accounts makes available approxi+ 
mately 500 unused numbers be- 
tween accounts. 


As new accounts are opened they 
are assigned the proper available 
numbers which are controlled by a 
master alpha-merical file. The “law 
of probability” is used in determin- 
ing the proper amount of space to 
leave on each side of the account. 
This is done by quickly calculating 
the number of accounts which could 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1952 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


- $ 418,754,843 
382,368,675 


U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages ...... 15,790,458 


Other Securities ........ 30,063,565 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,150,000 
575,134,810 
First Mortgages on Real Estate . 880,558 


Loans and Discounts 


Banking Houses ....... 15,072,342 
Customers’ Liability 

for Acceptances Outstanding . 15,143,133 
Other Assets ...... 2. 4,162,095 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock .........% 50,000,000 
Surplus... ssc c eves 55,000,000 
Undivided Profits ....... 15,630,929 
Total Capital Accounts . 120,630,929 
Deposits .......-+.-e-e 1,312,738,905 
Reserve for Taxes and 

Other Expenses ....... 6,506,379 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1952 . 1,250,000 

Acceptances: Less Amount 
es | eee eee 15,568,987 
Other Liabilities ....... 3,825,279 
$1,460,520,479 


United States Government Securities are stated at amortized cost. 
Of these, $90,568,161 are pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law. 
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conceivably come between the ac- 
count immediately preceding and 
that immediately following the one 
in question, making a liberal allow- 
ance for miscalculation, and then 
assigning the number for the new 
account as it appears on the scale 
produced by this calculation. Ac- 
counts are eliminated from the 
alpha-merical file as they are closed 
so that these numbers may later 
be re-assigned and the complete 
alphabetical sequence preserved. 


Account numbers are imprinted 
in the lower right-hand corner of 
the check below the signature line. 
A numerical breakdown has been 
added to the alphabetical break- 
down on the keys of our proof ma- 
chines, and the operators sort by 
number, relying on the alphabet 
only in the event an item does not 
bear a number. 


An idea of the manner in which 
the system functions may be gained 
from the following step by step out- 
line of procedure in the bookkeep- 
ing department: 


1. Sorting of Checks: 

(a) Disregard section splits 
within each ledger until 
checks are completely 
fine-sorted. 

(b) Primary sort—disregard 
prefix letters assigned to 
your book. Sort checks in- 
to 10 groups, using first 
number only (i.e., under 
100,000 in the first group, 
100,000 in the _ second 
group, etc.) 

Secondary sort—each of 
the above splits is then 
sorted into 10 groups using 
the first two numbers, 
which puts them into 
stacks (i.e., 100,000 in the 
first group, 110,000 in the 
second group, etc.) 

Final sort—each of the 
above groups. are then 
fine-sorted, which nor- 
mally requires the use of 
only the first three num- 


(c) 


(d) 


bers. 
(e) Separate different prefix 
letters (only in ledgers 


covering more than one 
letter of the alphabet) by 


placing checks bearing 
each letter in stacks face 
down. 


(f) Fine-sort unnumbered 
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checks into proper alpha- 
betical sequence and in- 
terfile with numbered 
checks. 

(g) Split checks into proper 
groups for section control. 


2. Posting of Checks: 

(a) Accounts to be posted to 
be located by number. 
As ledger sheet is being 
inserted in the machine, 
verify name on statement 
selected with items to be 
posted. 
Refer any items to the 
head bookkeeper or his 
assistants where there are 
any irregularities, such as 
name and number not 
comparing, wrong prefix 
letter, out of order alpha- 
betically, etc. 


3. Sight-checking of items: 

(a) Follow same instructions 
as for posting (look up by 
number, verify name). 

4. Same procedures used on de- 
posits, except that they may be 
fine-sorted on second break- 
down rather than on the third. 


No attempt has been made to 
supply in this article information 
regarding certain refinements em- 
ployed in the allocation and use of 
numbers and other details which 
would be of interest only to the 
bank actually engaged in installing 
the system. 

While our proof and bookkeep- 
ing departments have been the 


(b) 


(c) 








principal beneficiaries of the 
CROCKERMERICAL system, all other 
departments using a file of the com. 
mercial accounts, such as analysis 
(average balance cards), mail 
credit and addressograph, have also 
benefited in much the same way. 


We have always known that 
numbers do a better job of indicat- 
ing the proper relative position of 
anything than an aggregation of 
letters of the alphabet can ever do, 
It seems a little strange in retro. 
spect that it should have taken us 
so long to apply that knowledge to 
the biggest and most important job 
of sorting and filing in our bank. 












Book of Check-Cashing ‘‘Do's”’ 
And *‘Don'ts’’ Widely Circulated 


The stranger in a terrific hurry, 
asking a storekeeper or manager to 
cash a “payroll” check drawn on @ 
bank in a distant town; the glib, 
fast-talking individual armed with 
To-Whom-It-May-Concern “cre- 
dentials” or the patient crook who 
builds up his reputation with a 
week’s cash purchases before pre- 
senting a phony check—these and 
many other types of professional 
check-pushers are familiar to the 
police of almost every community 
throughout the land. 

Yet the flood of bad checks con- 
tinues. In many indusirial areas in 
which stores cash checks totalling 
upwards of $15,000 weekly, a good 
handful each week will be of the 
bogus variety. That’s why the little 
booklet, Trading Good Dollars for 
Worthless Checks, published by the 
American Stores Company, is still 
being widely distributed by such or- 
ganizations as the Washingten 
Bankers Association, the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, the 
Florida State Retailers Association 
and the Pennsylvania Chain Store 
Council. 

The booklet lists virtually every 
“don’t” with which a merchant need 
be concerned when a stranger asks 
him to cash a check. On the positive 
side, it tells him what specific meas- 
ures to take to protect himself 
against fraud. At a time when pay- 
roll checks have all but completely 
replaced the old style pay envelope, 
the interest of bankers in helping 
their customers guard against be- 
ing taken in by fraudulent check 
artists is obvious. 
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- bank ; ; ae ye Cash and Due from Banks ; ‘ $ 611,742,626.82 
7 TTS ee Sat he United States Government Obligations . 768, 898, 186.09 
Other Bonds and Securities ; 122,431, 191.98 
Do's"’ Loans and Discounts , , 1,060,084, 122.71 
‘culated Real Estate (Bank Building) . 2,092,957.79 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock : - 5, 400, 000.00 
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James S. KNOWLSON 
Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Homer J. Livincston 
President 
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Quaker Oats Company 
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(Indiana) 
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Add prestige to your bank 
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INTRODUCING 


eeethe Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 


You can feed checks by the handful. The built- You have this choice of reduction ratios . . . and 
in automatic feeder does the rest . . . eliminates ; you can change from one type of recording to an- 
individual check-handling . . . enables you to other in a matter of minutes—simply by substitut- 


take over 500 pictures per minute, ing the desired type of lens kit in the camera. 
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” 
. 
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. «the “desk-top” microfilmer that gives you 
F | more pictures per foot of film...at sensational speeds. 


Now .. . you can record up to 
29,000 check images ...up to 10,700 
letter-size documents on a 100 foot roll 
of 16mm. Recordak Microfilm—the 
greatest number of pictures ever . . . at 
the lowest film cost per picture! 
And the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer 
does more than cut film costs—it enables 
you to microfilm at maximum speeds . . . with maximum 
convenience. 
_It features a built-in automatic feeder which whisks 
over 500 checks into the microfilmer per minute; over 
200 letter-size documents. And as for convenience—look 
at the compactness of this new microfilmer . . . less than 
4sq. ft. of desk space is required . . . everything’s at the 
operator’s finger tips—the feeding tray and the receiv- 
ing tray, for example, only inches apart. 
Versatility Pius 
Documents up to 11 inches wide, any length, can be 
photographed in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer at 
varying reduction ratios to suit your convenience. For 
Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


example, records 11 x 14 inches in size can be photo- 
graphed at a 40-1 reduction ratio, which gives you max- 
imum film economy; also at reduction ratios of 24-1 
and 19-1, using readily interchangeable lens kits.* Doe- 
uments less than 9 inches wide can, in addition, be 
photographed at a 32-1 reduction ratio with an acces- 
sory lens kit.* 


Buy or rent at these low prices’ 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer (with one lens kit) 
and its companion piece, the Recordak Film Reader 
(Model P-40), can be purchased outright for $2225. And 
one year of service—including parts replacement—will 
be provided at no extra cost. 


The rental cost for this combination is $43.50 per 
month... with no extra charge for servicing or necessary 
parts replacement. 


Write today for complete information on the Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


All prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


*accessory equipment at slight extra charge 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 


You can record all documents up to I | inches wide, 
any length, in the Recordak Bantam Microfilmer. 
Thus, deeds, legal-size documents, etc., can be 
Recorded as well as your smaller items. 


Your film records will be enlarged sharp and 
clear in the Recordak Film Reader (Model P-40). 
And large-size facsimile prints can also be pro- 


duced quickly—directly from your microfilms. 














Ne. ARE YOU GOING AWAY | 
THIS MONTH? 











your valuables while you are away! 


Our Storage Vaults will safeguard 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Pay to the order of yourself 


Lake Forest, Ill., 






OF LAKE FOREST 








Dollars 


















and charge the same to my account, crediting the items as per the list below: 











3 6 Forest Bootery 











61 French Shop (Van den Brock) 

















































































Gilbert 
— Tit Lake Forest Valet Service T leh, Robert E 
78 Grilie [__}}iat Lake Forest Water Dept. 206 Rens, John & Son 
[Tits Grits Drug Store (Willie W) | “18 Lake Forest Yellow Cab & Livery | 7 Peter W. 
= Joba, Ine. |e Lake Forester—Lake Porest News ee Sa 
| _T st Gunnersen Brothers Se ss “ 
ja [ce ae as | [210 Rogers, Deneé Fo | 
| is [as [211 Reyal Bee Store | 
4 04 Hamer, B. L. Company _ ~ {18 Labo Bag & Carpet Clomning Co. ny 
___| 85 Hansen, Chris 149 Lake Sh re Market 
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y 182 Lawson's Watch & Clock Repair 













89 Heath, Elizabeth eas [Fis Leeda Mare & Associates, Inc 
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418 Lindenmeyer_Br: 
156 Little Weel Shop 








___] 157 Local Appliance Service 











| 158 Lats, Dr. J. Fredrick 
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This unique customer-merchant service was developed nearly 40 years ago 


One Check 
Settles All 


Accounts! 


By WILBUR J. BRONS 


Associate Editor 


INCE 1913 OR THEREABOUTS, 
S residents of Lake Forest, I11., 

have had an unusual banking 
service available to them. Mr. 
Resident, even though he be 
among the many who commute to 
Chicago’s busy Loop each work-day, 
will owe an average of five local 
merchants each month, including a 
tobacconist and perhaps the country 
club pro shop. Mrs. Resident almost 
certainly will owe another fifteen 
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First National Bank’s ‘‘Multiple’’ check system has become an in- 
stitution among Lake Forest, Ill., residents who like to get the monthly 
bill-paying chore done as quickly and conveniently as possible. 


accounts, including her beauty par- 
lor, a favorite gasoline service sta- 
tion and probably the Junior League 
book shop. No matter! If there is 
money in the bank, all twenty of 
these bills can be paid at one sitting 
with a single check, mailed under 
one 3-cent stamp. 


Old Checks Dated 1914 

Someone in the First National 
Bank of Lake Forest thought of this 
unique customer-merchant  con- 
venience nearly forty years ago. 
No one remembers the originator’s 
name, but it is quite likely that he 
was an officer or employee of the 
bank when it started in October, 
1907. Philip L. Speidel, First Na- 
tional’s president, says the system 
was in effect when he came to the 


bank in 1915. And Frank S. Read, 
vice president, says he has seen old 
checks dated 1914. 


In any case, what the First Na- 
tional now calls “multiple” checks 
have become an institution among 
Lake Foresters who like to get the 
periodic bill-paying chore done as 
quickly and easily as_ possible. 
Those who use the system have 
grown so accustomed to it, they 
undoubtedly would resent having to 
go back to the conventional method 
of writing fifteen or twenty separate 
checks to local merchants and pro- 
fessional men each month. One 
housewife induced her cook and a 
gardener to open accounts at the 
First National so that even the 
wages of these domestic employees 
could be included in the once-a- 
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What, sir? It won't cost 
us anything to redesign our 
out-of-date forms ? 





BOSS: Not a cent. We'll 


send for the Hammermill 






Accountants’ Packet. 






It contains everything we 


need to do the job right! 






















YOU can save money and time with this FREE Accountants’ Packet 


Send for «t now! It’s complete...compact...free. Contains six tools 
to help you design office forms that are exactly right. They are: 


1. Form Designing Kit. Complete material for easy layout and design 
of printed forms, with accurately spaced layout sheets. 


2. How to Design a Business Form. Idea-book with 26-point check list. 


3. Hammermill Form Layout Rule. Six inches long. Carries standard , 
inch, printer’s pica, plus elite and pica typewriter scales. ip ‘ ees — 











4. Hammermill Ledger Sample Book. Enables you to choose the 

right color and weight for accounting department forms. 
- 5. Trade Terms Folder. Practical helps for ordering ledger paper 
. printing that needs “ruling, punching, perforating.” 
5 6. Hammermill Manual of Paper Information. Conveniently indexed. 
: Lists all Hammermill papers being made today. 
5 
'e You can obtain business printing on Hammermill papers 
> wherever you see this shield on a printer's window. Let 
a the Guild sign be your guide to printing satisfaction. 
y 
> 
| + 
. ill Paper Company : 
| NI IE IR aint Laie Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
: —the 
: N) \" l Vj lease send me—FREE—t . 
" >> L manenennaettt ACCOUNTANTS PACKET. 
2 
| ioe ae ——<—<$<$£_— 
, Position ~ your business letterhead.) ~—BM-AUG. 
' <\ MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND (Please attach to, or write 08 
; a 
4 . PAugust, 1952 


month check with which the matron 
pays her bills. 

The multiple checkbook is now 
printed on sheets 18 inches wide by 
15% inches long. These dimensions 
are necessary to accommodate space 
for the payor’s record and the 257 
spaces for entries. The latter are 
set in three columns with several 
blank spaces after each alphabetical 
classification of business or profes- 
sional creditors. In the blank space, 
the customer may write the names 
of local merchants whose places of 
business are not printed on the lists. 
In this way business newcomers can 
be accommodated between print- 
ings of the checkbook. 


In practice the system is a model 
of convenience. The checkbook con- 
tains 15 sheets bound in the tough, 
pliable blue paper usually used 
to back legal documents. When 
folded lengthwise down the center, 
the multiple checkbook occupies 
less space in a desk or table drawer 
than the usual large-size three-to- 
a-page checkbook. The check is 
printed at the top right-hand por- 
tion of the page and requires only 
the filling in of the total amount of 
the accounts to be paid and the 
customer’s signature. 


Put Through In Batches 


The Lake Forester paying his or 
her bills with a multiple check 
merely writes the amount owing to 
each creditor opposite that creditor’s 
printed name, signs the check and 
an additional paying authorization 
at the bottom of the page and puts 
the entire sheet in the mail. The 
bank does the rest. 


Multiple checks are put through 
by the bank in batches on the 10th, 
15th, 20th, 25th and 30th day of 
each month. To be included in any 
of these batches, the individual’s 
check must be in the bank’s hands 
not later than the close of business 
on the day prior to each deadline 
date. When these dates fall on Sun- 
day or a holiday, the credits are put 
through on the following business 
day, but checks must be in the 
bank’s hands before the close of 
business on the day preceding such 
Sunday or holiday. 

Multiple checks are proved in- 
dividually as they come into the 
bank. Batches are processed man- 
ually by the young lady in charge of 
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the bank’s mailing department on 
the days set aside for that work. 
Deposit tickets for each merchant 
or professional account are run off 
on the addressograph. The young 
lady then distributes the proceeds 
of each check among the accounts 
indicated. No trial balances are 
taken until each account has been 
credited with the amount indicated 
by the maker of the multiple check. 


The average multiple check will 
cover about twenty items the year 
’round. But the volume of credit 
transferred from customers to mer- 
chants will decline rather sharply 
during the Winter months. These 
are the months—particularly Feb- 
ruary and March—when many Lake 
Foresters are vacationing in warmer 
climes. Since the bank’s charge of 
3 cents for each account paid by 
multiple check is exactly the same 
as the amount charged for in- 
dividual checks, the total charge 
to the customer is virtually unaf- 
fected by the extent to which he or 
she uses multiple checks. The only 
difference is a charge of 3 cents 
for each multiple check. 


Through the years, the only ob- 
jection to the system to come to 
the bank’s attention was the com- 
plaint of a utility company. The 
complaint was twofold: (1) the 
days on which the bank put through 
the credits did not always coincide 
with the company’s discount dead- 
line, and (2) customers frequently 
forgot to include bill stubs with the 
list of creditors sent to the bank, 
thereby creating an identification 
problem within the utility com- 
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“Well, we'll give it a whirl . . . if it 
doesn't drive us completely nutty.” 


pany’s offices. Objection No. 1 has 
not been met to the complete satis- 
faction of the utility’s manage- 
ment. Objection No. 2 became minor 
when the bank added to the check- 
book binder an instruction sheet 
cautioning users to enclose the bill 
stubs of all companies requiring 
them in order to give proper credit. 


Instructions Lessen Errors 


A source of minor irritation to the 
bank at times has been customer 
carelessness. In the “C” classifica- 
tion on the multiple checkbook’s 
creditor list, for example, are sev- 
eral local firms whose names begin 
with the word “Community”— 
Community Cab Co., Community 
Service, etc. Until newcomers to 
Lake Forest get acquainted with the 
system, they will occasionally credit 
Community Cab Co., with a sum 


_due Community Service, or vice 


versa. This type of error is becom- 
ing less frequent, however, since 
the instruction sheet began urging 
customers to be careful about 
crediting the proper company with 
the proper payment. Only once 
within the memory of present offi- 
cials of the bank has a payee er- 
roneously credited by a customer 
been reluctant to co-operate in ad- 
justing the error. The situation 
called for a visit to the merchant 
by a bank officer. The results were 
better understanding and closer co- 
operation thereafter. 

To understand the attitude of 
many Lake Forest business men 
toward the multiple check system 
it is perhaps necessary to under- 
stand their attitude toward the 
community itself. Perhaps the local 
merchant summed it up best who 
said: “I’ve been in business here 
almost 50 years and Lake Forest 
has been a charge account town as 
long as I’ve known anything about 
it. I had some credit application 
blanks handy when I first started 
out, but I don’t remember ever 
using one of them. Most of my older 
customers pay their bills with 
multiple checks. I wish more of the 
newer ones would. It would save 
me a good many trips to the bank 
in the course of a year.” 

Lake Forest is one of the older 
and wealthier communities on what 
Chicagoans call “the North Shore.” 
The reference can mean the Chicago 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . ..... $1,477,139,773.97 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . oe 1,232,757,393.74 
State and Municipal Securities. . ‘ 310,548,457.00 
eee ee eee P 331,571,914.82 


Pc sclera ee ee 62,485,411.74 


a a eee ee ee ee eae 2,196,947,098.41 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ..... 11,955,791.57 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . 36,732,690.06 
Banking Houses . 1. 6 6 s+ 6 e 6 29,608,306.55 
Other Assets . . eS) ae el a es _7,886,438.98 


$5,697 ,633,276.84 


LIABILITIES 


ae ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee » $5,236,752,681.97 
Foreign Funds Borrowed .. . 7,431,239.00 


Dividend Payable August 1, 1952. 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . 30,564,414.63 
Other Liabilities . . . 15,402,123.67 
Acceptances Outstanding 41,053,062.08 

Less: In Portfolio . «. .« 3,944, 470.80 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 
Surplus ... . 189,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 67,414,226.29 


367,414,226.29 
$5,697,633,276.84 








United States Government and other securities carried at $576,754,165.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





North Shore & Milwaukee Railway 
Co., or the now populous western 
shore of Lake Michigan immedi- 
ately north of Chicago. In the latter 
reference, which is the one in- 
variably uppermost in Chicago’s 
mind, the area encompasses a 35- 
mile stretch of shore land running 
roughly from the south boundary of 
Evanston to the northern corporate 
limits of Lake Bluff, Ill. Hundreds 
of thousands of non-Chicagoans 
who saw service in World Wars I 
and II remember the North Shore 
as the locale of Fort Sheridan and 
the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 


The North Shore as a whole is 
a complex mixture of old-fashioned 
conservatism and progressive mod- 
ernity. This complexity is as ap- 
parent in its architecture as it is in 
its automobiles. If one were to 
search the greater metropolitan 
area of Chicagoland for vintage 
Rolls Royces, the North Shore 
would be the logical place to begin. 
Or if one were to look for the 
greatest Chicagoland concentration 
of modern British two-seaters, the 
North Shore would be well up 
toward the top. And if there has 
been an architectural trend in the 
past three decades, it has been 
away from the formal house with 
its well-kept gardens and toward 
the small, modern one-story house 
known as “ranch type.” In the 
more recently developed residential 
sections of the North Shore the 
observer will find French provin- 
cial picket fences outrunning 
trimmed hedges two to one. 


The ‘Shore’ Grows Naturally 


The North Shore’s growth in re- 
cent years is attributable to the 
trend toward suburban living. With 
the exception of its real estate 
fraternity, the general area has 
exerted no noticeable effort to at- 
tract new residents. And what is 
true of the North Shore generally 
is true of Lake Forest. From a com- 
munity of a sparse 4,000 some 
twenty years ago, the village has 
grown to 8,000-plus. With this 
growth, moreover, has come a cor- 
respondingly strong desire to shop 
at home, rather than make the long 
trip to Chicago or order by tele- 
phone from Loop merchants. Even 
old-time residents who have long 
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had the Marshall Field habit can 
now satisfy most of their wants and 
needs from that company’s Lake 
Forest branch. 

Despite its steady population 
growth, however, the North Shore 
clings to its older customs. When 
it shops locally, it is inclined to say 
“Charge it, please.” If it forgets, the 


The information below is to advise you of » dishonored item on which 
the returning bank bebeves advance net 0 fal te you or te your 


The item is being returned through regular bank <leeniag channels 


To 


We are returning tedey through 


Check for @___ 





Segved. 
Your Enéerser____ 
For the following reason 


Member Banks of the Kentucky Bankers Associates are coopersting 1 
fornishong this information in an effort to Gimcourage the umproper use of 
mechs. 


KBA Urges Prompt Notice 
When Checks Are Dishonored 


This is a story that could have 
been labeled, “Even as You and I.” 
Every banker is familiar with the 
problem and most bank customers 
have experienced it at least once in 
a business lifetime. 


Let’s assume that Mr. A has given 
Mr. B a check for $300. Mr. B de- 
posits the check and his bank starts 
the instrument on its way to collec- 
tion from Mr. A’s bank in a town 
150 miles away. For reasons which 
have nothing to do with this tale, 
A’s bank dishonors the check and 
starts it on its return journey. 


The round trip from B’s bank to 
A’s and back to B’s again could con- 
sume twelve days or two weeks. 
Meanwhile B has been operating 
under the delusion that his balance 
has been increased by a $300 credit. 
When he catches up with the facts, 
as he ultimately must, he’s apt to 
wonder why the catching-up proc- 
ess took so long. Perhaps he’s 
heard that notice of dishonored 
checks of $1,000 or over usually is 
sent by telegram, but that knowl- 
edge isn’t likely to make him feel 
more kindly about his own situa- 
tion. Checks of $50 to $300 are a 


merchant charges it automatically 
without a second thought. Lake 
Forest, at least, sees no reason to 
change the mode; but many of its 
merchants would be better pleased 
if charge account bills were paid 
with the simple transfer of funds 
accomplished by the multiple check 
system. 


lot more common in his life than 
$1,000 items. 

As a solution of this rather deli- 
cate public relations problems, the 
Kentucky Bankers Association is 
urging its members to adopt a plan 
which originated with the Vermont 
Bankers Association. Applied to the 
foregoing hypothetical case, the plan 
works this way: When A’s bank 
dishonors its customer’s check, it 
immediately mails a pink notifica- 
tion form to the first endorsing 
bank. The latter attaches a yellow 
notification form to the pink notice 
and mails both to its customer. It 
may be five or six days before the 
dishonored check actually returns to 
B’s bank, but both customer and 
bank have been put on notice in a 
matter of a day or two. 

The Kentucky association recom- 
mends that the pink-and-yellow 
slip notification plan be used for 
dishonored checks from $50 to 
$1,000. 


Why Executives Die Young 


Though ease of communication 
has enabled businesses to grow in 
size and complexity, in many cases, 
it has stretched the chief executive 
to inhuman limits. This piling up of 
commitments on one man’s shoul- 
ders is the main source of our sec- 
ond great evil, worry. 

While these are inevitably worry- 
ing times for business people, too 
few executives have the precious 
gift for delegating responsibility 
and thereby relieving themselves of 
part of the burden of worry. They 
suffer from the delusion of indis- 
pensability. Self-importance turns 
them into a one-man band when, 
for the sake of efficiency and their 
own survival, they should be con- 
ductors of an orchestra . . . the busi- 
nessman must realize that the es- 
sence of management is not to do 
the job, but to get it done—to dele- 
gate responsibility —Reginald Ben- 
nett in SCOPE, April, 1952. 
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THE 


TRUSTEES 


Warren Bicknell, Jr. 
President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 
Vice President, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


Harold T. Clark 
Attorney 


Frank M. Cobb 


Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 


T. J. Conway 
President, Fisher Brothers Co. 


Frederick C. Crawford 

President, Thompson Products Company 
Ernest C. Dempsey 

Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
George Durham 

President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Company 
Randolph Eide 

President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
Mervin B. France 

President 


Dwight P. Joyce 
President, The Glidden Company 


Frank C. Lewman 
Chairman of the Board, 
Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 


President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


Laurence H. Norton 
Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry 
Secretary, Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Henry S. Sherman 
Chairman of the Board 
Herman L. Vail 
Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 


John S. Wilbur 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


MEMBER 


, 1952 


CITY OF 


CLEVELAND 
Founded 1849 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 
(Less Reserves) 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . 


United States Government Obligations. 
(Including $13,800,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments ..... sees 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Other Loans and Discounts. .... . 
Bank Premises—127 Public Square 


Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave. 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . .. . 
Total . . — . os >. _ 


LIABILITIES 


GEE: «2 60088 6 © #0648 
Reserve for Contingencies .... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses . 
Savings Deposits . . . . « 2 « « 


Other Deposits . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Total. ee 


Six Generations of Savers 


$ 19,218,431.04 
77,674,704.01 


29,548,248.56 
86,875,472.41 
35,953,797.68 
1.00 

1.00 
4,211,289.00 
$253,481,944.70 


$ 15,000,000.00 
2,181,900.00 
613,598.41 
226,206,265.22 
7,120,296.80 
2,359,884.27 


$253,481,944.70 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





There’s No Magic In Field Warehousing 


The author makes it clear that there are certain liabilities 
and responsibilities that the field warehouseman cannot 


and does not assume. 


By STANLEY D. HART 


Executive Vice President, National Field Warehouse Corporation, New Orleans, La. 


I appeared on the industrial 

horizon, constantly increasing 
reliance has been placed upon field 
warehousing as a means of financing 
inventories of finished goods and 
raw materials without tieing up ex- 
cessive amounts of cash. The mech- 
anism has been gaining favor at 
an accelerated rate during the past 
dozen years, and is now in very 
general use throughout the country. 
This is in large part accounted for 
by the fact that we have been going 
through a period of steadily rising 
prices and generally expanding 
business volume. 

Strangely enough, the vastly in- 
creased use of field warehouse re- 
ceipts has not brought about a 
corresponding reduction in certain 
generally prevailing misconceptions 
regarding the extent and nature of 
the protection which they provide. 
At their worst, these misconceptions 
add up to a notion that field ware- 
housing is a magic wand that may 
be waved over a bad loan to convert 
it into a good one. It is, of course, 
nothing of the kind, and doesn’t 
purport to be. Designed as the an- 
swer to a specific problem in in- 
ventory lending, it is the perfect 
instrument when correctly applied 
to the solution of that problem. 


St THE THREAT of World War 


Change Of Possession Sole Aim 


Basically, the single reason for 
using a warehouse receipt is to 
cause the articles pledged to under- 
go a change of possession. Field 
warehousing is the means of ac- 
complishing that change with a 
minimum of inconvenience and ex- 
pense to the borrower. Everything 
else that field warehousing does is 
of secondary importance. Many of 
the other things looked for in the 
use of field warehousing are mere 
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decorations. The change of posses- 
sion is the fundamental thing. 

Fidelity insurance and legal lia- 
bility insurance carried by the 
warehouse company, the financial 
strength of the warehouse com- 
pany’s statement, public notice, ac- 
curacy of leases and _ contracts, 
negotiability of the warehouse re- 
ceipt, good housekeeping, good rec- 
ord keeping, frequent auditing, etc., 
are useful by-products of good field 
warehousing, but they are not 
fundamental. 

The warehouse receipt is merely 
evidence, in the hands of the 
banker, that the merchandise the 
borrower has borrowed upon is in 
the possession of the warehouse- 
man. The change of possession re- 
quired to make the pledge a valid 
one has been accomplished. 


Contents Unknown To Warehouseman 
The warehouseman has not said 
that the goods are of a certain grade 
or quality. He has not said that the 
contents of sealed packages are as 
stated by the borrower. All he has 
said is that he holds what the bor- 
rower has given him to hold. The 
borrower has stated that the nature, 
grade and quality of the contents of 
the packages are completely un- 
known to the warehouseman. 


The warehouseman has stated the 
number of packages he has received 
and he has contracted to deliver 
precisely those packages. If he fails 
to do so, he is willing and able to 
pay for them. He has agreed to take 
the same care of them as a prudent 
owner would take. He has not in- 
sured them against fire or other 
insurable casualty. 

Like any other businessman, a 
field warehouseman is liable for and 
responsible for damage arising out 
of his own negligence or that of his 
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agents and representatives. That is 
all he is responsible for. If he takes 
all due precautions to protect the 
goods, and there occurs a loss that 
could not be prevented by a prudent 
owner, the warehouseman is not 
going to be willing to pay for the 
simple reason that he did not as- 
sume that responsibility in the first 
place. He was not paid for assuming 
the risk in question, and bankers 
and warehousemen alike have to 
weigh the risks involved in their 
various undertakings and charge 
accordingly. 

The warehouseman makes an ex- 
cellent argument in defense of his 
position regarding the _ grade, 
quality and nature of the contents 
of sealed packages. First, under the 
provisions of the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act, the warehouse- 
man is not legally liable for those 
risks. Second, if he does agree to 
assume them, he is going beyond 
the coverage granted by the insur- 
ance company that writes his legal 
liability insurance. That, in turn, 
weakens the value of the protection 
afforded by his receipts to the banks 
that hold them. Third, and probably 
most effective, is the argument that 
it is a physical and practical im- 
possibility for him to certify to the 
grade, quality and nature of the 
contents of closed packages. 

To certify to grades, he would 
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Call your Burroughs man today and let 
him show you how your bank can improve 
efficiency and reduce costs with the Bur- 
roughs Commercial Tellers Machine. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


_ Burroughs 


August, 1952 


.- - THEIR BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINES SPEED AND 
SIMPLIFY THE HANDLING OF TRANS- 
ACTIONS. ERRORS ARE REDUCED AND 
FASTER BALANCING RESULTS. TELLER 
MECHANIZATION ALSO SPEEDS 

THE FLOW OF WORK TO INTERNAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND ASSURES BETTER 
AUDIT CONTROL FOR THE BANK. 





Jhe Fist National Bank 
of Never- Never Land 


Zt, employees are above every human temptation. 
The names on its payroll never change. 

Its system of internal controls is fool-proof. 

Its securities cannot be lost or misplaced. 

Forgeries can never affect it. 

It cannot be burglarized or robbed. 


And its deposits remain the same, year after year. 


It is the only financial institution which can afford 
not to have its bonding insurance coverages reviewed 


periodically — by specialists. 


For a detailed analysis of your present blanket bond protec- 


tion—without obligation—phone the local FD agent. Today. 


OSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 


Fi DELITY : 


Baltimore 


Bonding specialists for over 62 years 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


have to engage an expert in each of 
the fields involved to test the quality 
of every article stored. To guarantee 
the nature of the contents of closed 
packages, he would have to open 
them to see what is inside and by so 
doing he would make them un- 
salable, which would render them 
valueless as collateral or anything 
else. 

The answers to these problems 
are simple. As to the risk of fire or 
other casualty which might cause 
a loss, there is always the avail- 
ability of insurance. It is a fair as- 
sumption, borne out by long 
experience, that almost all borrow- 
ers have such insurance in effect 
before the field warehouseman or 
the banker appears on the scene. It 
is a simple matter for the banker 
to determine what his exposure is 
and require the borrower to furnish 
adequate insurance. It is likewise a 
simple matter for the borrower to 
furnish it as he needs only to re- 
quest an endorsement on his policies 
making the loss,.if any, payable to 
the bank as its interest may appear. 


Contents May Be Sampled 

To ascertain the contents of sealed 
packages, their grade and quality, 
an inexpensive system of sampling 
may be used. Upon instructions 
from the bank or the borrower the 
field warehouseman will be more 
than willing to act as an independ- 
ent party and undertake the super- 
vision of sampling. In this way the 
banker may be reasonably sure that 
he has obtained an adequate num- 
ber of samples and that they have 
been drawn from a sufficiently large 
number of stacks to represent a 
fair sample of all the goods covered 
by the receipt in question. He is 
also assured that the samples have 
been drawn from the more inac- 
cessible parts of the stacks, and not 
just taken off the top or front 
layers. 

These samplings should be taken 
as often as the frequency of turn- 
over of the goods stored would 
seem to dictate. Once the samples 
have been drawn, the banker can 
easily obtain expert opinion re- 
garding the quality of his collateral. 
This operation costs very little, and 
in most cases the borrowers will not 
object to paying the cost. 


The banker needs only to make 4 
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request for such a sampling. Field 
warehouse companies like to receive 
them. Though, as previously stated, 
they are not responsible for the con- 
tents of the sealed package, they 
do like to know that the bank is 
recognizing its own responsibility in 
the matter, and is not relying on the 
warehouseman to do something he 
cannot do. 


The fact that alert and efficient 
field warehousemen have, on oc- 
casion, joined with the bankers in 
forestalling trouble, has tended to 
obscure the fact that the protection 
provided by a field warehouse re- 
ceipt has sometimes been over- 
estimated. It may be that in their 
zeal to overcome the somewhat 
habitual conservatism of some 
bankers, field warehouse represen- 
tatives haven’t been too careful to 
point out the definite limits imposed 
by the law and considerations of 
simple prudence upon the liabilities 
which they can properly assume. 
Whatever the reason for it, any re- 
maining misunderstanding of the 
precise scope of the protection af- 
forded by a field warehouse receipt 
should be dissipated as promptly 
as possible. 


Automotive Digest Cautions 
Against Too Easy Auto Credit 


A warning against an oversold 
automobile market brought about 
by too liberal credit was sounded 
recently by Pacific Finance Cor- 
poration’s Automotive Digest. Over- 
selling now, said the publication, 
means later headaches in the form 
of lower sales volume, more repos- 
sessions, larger losses and bad used 
car markets. 


Business. generally, the Digest 
predicted, will be good in the second 
half of the year. No boom, but in- 
creased residential construction and 
a pick-up in many consumer goods 
lines. Inventories are in better 
Shape. Personal incomes will total 
more than $260,000,000,000 this year 
as compared with $251,000,000,000 
in 1951. 


No more vital truth was ever ut- 
tered than that freedom and free 
institutions cannot long be main- 
tained by any people who do not 
understand the nature of their 
own government.—Woodrow Wil- 
son. 


August, 1952 


of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44th ST. | MADISON AVE. 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA AT SOth ST. 


AT 60th ST, 


5 a LONDON PARIS 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . 
Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mesangee 
ee NN ek eee es ee 
Total Resources . . .. 


- $ 65,584,367.14 

9,000,000.00 
67,341,914.49 
13,002,738.17 


15,173,080.56 
13,541,156.04 


. $ 714,650,111.81 
755,314,385.82 
1,397,599,413.36 | 


183,643,256.40 
o 0 +... S914 
+ + + $3,059,578,614.59 | 





PE ROOT 


LIABILITIES 


Cope « 6 oS « 
Surplus Fund .. . 
Undivided Profits . . 
Total Capital Funds 
RE oe a) ian 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Acceptances . 


Less: Own Adetinninen Held for 
Investment .... - 


- $ 15,568,396.17 


- $100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
82,184,218.20 


- $ 382,184,218.20 
2,624,548,347.54 
525,000.00 


1,892,695.75 


$ 13,675,700.42 


Dividend Payable July 15,1952. 


Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches .. . ~ & 4 


Reserve for Expenses ond Taxes 
Other Liabilities. . . . . .© 


3,500,000.00 


1,778,190.54 
23,320,360.66 
10,046,797.23 


52,321,048.85 | 





Total Liabilities . . . 


Assets « 
fiduciu.ry powers, to secure public 


- $3, 059, 578, 614. 59 


arried at $277,770,465.76 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
moneys as required by law, and for other purposes 


LEE 


J LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAML.KLEITZ THOMAS P.JERMAN ALFRED R. THOMAS 


Chairman of the Boar: President 


Vice-President Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 
Duke Power Company 


F W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER Presiden 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New Yor 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chairman of the 
Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER Chenin of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc, 
of Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiend1 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
GANO ey President, 
The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


JOHN W. DAVIS 


LEWIS GAWTRY 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc, 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Conipany 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Trustee, 
The Ford Foundation 
ROBERT W. WOODRUTI Chairman, 
Executive Committee The Coca Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Members of the library staff are shown assisting J. E. Howes, deputy chief of research department, assemble data for an important report. 


The Bank Of Canada’s Library 


By HELEN COSTELLO* 


Librarian, Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada 


Canada, Canada’s central bank, 

was first organized. This was 
done on the recommendation of a 
Royal Commission to investigate 
banking and currency in Canada. 


|’ WAS IN 1935 that the Bank of 


The main functions of the new 
central bank were to regulate credit 
and currency in the best interests of 
the economic life of the nation and 
to act as financial adviser and fiscal 
agent of the government. In order 
to carry out these functions a 
thorough and up-to-date knowledge 
of the economy of the country in 
all its phases was necessary. To 
provide this information, a research 
department was incorporated in the 
initial organization of the Bank 


*Miss Costello is also a member of the financial 
division of Special Libraries Association, 31 
East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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which from the very beginning in- 
cluded a librarian on its staff. 


Thus the primary purpose of the 
library was, and still is, to provide 
the tools for the members of the 
research department to carry on its 
work. As the library of the research 
department remained the only one 
in the organization, it has neces- 
sarily had to enlarge its scope to 
assist members of other depart- 
ments of the Bank and the Bank’s 
agencies in the provinces. 

In 1944, a wholiy-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, 
the Industrial Development Bank, 
was organized. Its purpose is to act 
as a residual lending agency in the 
field of medium-term credit to small 
and medium-sized industrial con- 
cerns. The research department li- 
brary is now called on to supple- 
ment the sources of information for 
this organization. 

The field covered by the library 
is necessarily a wide one, as any- 
thing which affects the economy of 
Canada is reflected in the policy of 


the Bank. A few broad subjects of 
special interest are banking and 
monetary policy, public finance and 
fiscal policy, corporate finance and 
the economic aspects of agriculture 
and industry. 

As a meams of acquainting the 
staff with the large quantity of new 
material constantly being added to 
our collection, we decided to pub- 
lish a one page, mimeographed list 
twice each week. This includes new 
books, pamphlets, reports, etc., and 
the titles of a number of articles 
which we select from new period- 
icals. Our reason for limiting the 
list to one page was our desire to 
reach the busy person who im- 
mediately scans a single sheet but 
is inclined to put aside a longer 
list. 

Most of the new material received 
in the library comes as a result of 
our close scrutiny of many and 
varied sources—newspapers, book 
reviews in periodicals, publishers 
catalogues, accession lists of other 
libraries in related fields, bibliog- 
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raphies, literature from economic, 
financial and political organizations 
of our own and other countries, and 
the numerous publications devoted 
to literature of all kinds. 

When something comes in that is 
known to be of particular interest 
to one person it is sent directly to 
that person. Request for publica- 
tions are also kept and followed up. 
Periodicals are routed to those 
wishing to see them regularly, but 
in addition special articles can be 
requested from the library’s list of 
new material. 


One of our main duties, and one 
of the most interesting, is reference 
work, or answering questions of 
which there is a wide variety. Some 
questions can be answered quickly, 
such as the correct initials or title 
or address of a person. Some re- 
quire digging more deeply. Here are 
a few examples we received within 
a day or so: 


What are the investment port- 
folios of the most important in- 
surance companies? 

Have all the provinces in Canada 
workmen’s compensation laws? 

Where would I find the latest com- 
parison of U.S. and Canadian 
income taxes? 

What do we get that would show 
New Zealand trade figures by 
commodities? 

What are the best sources to keep 
me up to date on foreign ex- 
change conditions in other coun- 
tries? 

What is the origin of the British 
housing grants to local authori- 
ties? 

On what basis are management 
fees charged to Canadian sub- 


sidiaries by American parent 
companies? 
Tomorrow the questions will 


probably be completely different as 
it is very rarely that the same one 
is asked more than once. The diffi- 
culty is that the staff members al- 
ways have to produce a source for 
the answer, even if by some chance 
they thought they knew it them- 
selves. So it is one thing to have the 
Material and it is another to know 
what it contains. 





®@ No one but myself can be 
blamed for my fall_—Napoleon 
Bonaparte 


August, 1952 






‘“We Forget To Be Pleasant” 


In a recent Dartnell Better Letter 
Bulletin, “Cy” Fraley has this to 
ae". But is there any ONE 
thought for you that might carry 
over to your letters next year; to 
make them more pleasant to read, 
more worth while to your company, 
more enjoyable for you to write? 
It is more a matter of spirit than 
mechanical performance. Don’t shy 
away from that. A man may turn 
out letters all his life which are 
free of flaws, and yet never write 
one letter which makes a friend 
for his company. 

“What comes from the head 
should never be confused with what 
comes from the heart. They are 
miles apart. Some people are cold, 
calculating, suspicious. Their inter- 
est is in themselves, not others. If, 
by any misfortune, you are one of 
them, you will have to change your 
spots before you can write interest- 
ing, friendly, moving letters. If you 
are one of them, you probably don’t 
understand now what I am talking 
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AUSTRALIA Ano NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Following the merger of Bank of Australasia and The 
Union Bank of Australia Limited there are now over 
700 branches and agencies of Australia and New 
Zealand Bank Limited throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, in Fiji, and in London, equipped to offer 
overseas agents every banking facility, and specializ- 
ing in the supply of economic and commercial infor- 


Total Assets exceed £A400,000,000 
Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW 


ZEALAND 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Over 700 Branches and Agencies to serve you’ 





about. Your letters are what you 


are. 

“During my trip to the west and 
south, I spent three wonderful days 
with a long-time friend in Fort 
Worth, Bert Fisch. Bert is by no 
means soft or sentimental. He is a 
practical businessman with a great 
record as sales manager for Justin 
Brothers. He is a typical two-fisted 
Texan, practical and conservative, 
loves horses, raises cattle, likes peo- 
ple, puts the Golden Rule into his 
letters. Perhaps you will listen to 
him, as you might not to me, for it 
is his thought I pass along to you. 

“‘The trouble with us as busi- 
nessmen,’ Bert said to me ‘is that 
we overlook the niceties of human 
relations. We consider a letter ac- 
complished if it says what has to 
be said. We never take time to add 
a friendly sentence—to add some- 
thing nice and human which our 
reader would appreciate. We never 
write the unnecessary letters that 
put warmth and understanding in 
customer relations. We forget to be 
pleasant.’ ” 



























Copi-Stat Makes Photo Copies Without Fuss And Muss 


More and more bankers are seek- 
ing legally acceptable shortcuts in 
handling the large quantity of 
paper work in their banks. Shortage 
of personnel and storage space have 


contributed greatly to this desire 
for sure fire methods of eliminating 
unnecessary work and records. 
One of the great boons to the 
banker in his search has been the 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclo- 

sures and Alarm Systems 

Bank Building Fixtures 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Binders, Check, Book- 

keeping, Ledger 

Bookkeeping Equipment 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 
Perforators 

. Check Desks 

. Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 

. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 

. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 

aging Machines 


SP Now Syrr 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
3%. 
37. 
38. 


Coin Envelopes 58. 
Coin and Currency Trays 59. 
Coin Wrappers 60. 
Counter Screens 
Coupon Books 

Currency Straps 


Dating Machines and 
Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files ; 
. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 68. 
. Desk Pen Sets 69. 
. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 70. 


Stainless Steel 71. 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 72. 


. Filing Cabinets 74. 
. Forms, Machine 75. 
Bookkeeping 76. 
Forms, One-Time Carbon 77. 


Envelopes 73. 


. Forms, Continuous 


. Grilles and Gates 78. 
. Inter-Office Communi- 79. 

cating Systems 80. 
. Interest Tables 81. 
. Ladders 82. 
. Lighting Systems, 83. 
Fluorescent 84. 


. Locking Envelopes 85. 


. Maps 86. 
. Metered Mail Systems 87. 
. Name Plates and Desk 88 


Signs 89. 


Night Depositories 
Night Depository Bags 
Pass Books 


. Past Due Notices 

. Pay Roll Envelopes 

. Personalized Checks 

. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 


Photographic Bank Systems 
Proof Machines 

Railings 

Recorders, Voice 

Rubber Shamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar- 
Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safe Deposit Records 
Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 
Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, 

Notary, etc. 

Storage Files 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 
Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Trucks, Tellers 

Typewriters 

Typewriter Stands 

Vaults 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 


. Visible Records 


Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 


introduction of a Photo Copy ma- 
chine capable of making dry copies, 
“Copi-Stat’”’, General Photo Prod- 
ucts Company’s machine, shown 
herewith, is an excellent example. 
With it in a matter of 25 to 30 
seconds, a duplicate, error-free 
copy of anything typed, written, 
printed or drawn can be made and 
passed or sent immediately to the 
person concerned. 

Employing a dry copy process 
from start to finish, the new ma- 
chine does away with all developing, 
washing, fixing, dark room and 
chemical fumes. 

Briefly this is the way the job is 
handled. Expose a sheet of sensitized 
paper with the original, then com- 
bine the exposed sheet with a sec- 
ond sheet of “Copi-Stat” paper, and 
inset the two sheets in the ma- 
chine. Turn the knobs slowly for 
ten seconds, and the two sheets will 
come out of the other end of the 
machine. Approximately 15 seconds 
later peel the two sheets apart. The 
dry photo copy is a perfect repro- 
duction. 

One of the innovational features 
of the “Copi-Stat” is its ability to 
produce two sided copies. It is 
available in three different portable 
sizes, 8%, 11 and 17 inches, and 
can be equipped for automatic 
operation at additional cost. 

General Photo Products Com- 
pany, Inc., General Photo Building, 
Chatham, N.J., will welcome inquiry. 


Simplafind Brochure Describes 
Card Finding Equipment 


A well illustrated brochure de- 
scribing in detail the Simplafind 
motorized three-second card finding 
equipment is now being offered by 
the Simplafind Research & Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc. 

This six page brochure will bring 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Here's a revolutionary, 
ew way to add figures ! 


Rhythm-add ups adding speeds 
by as much as 160%! 


Boosts production, slashes overhead! 


Monroe will train your operators free! 


You'll be amazed at how this new, scientific 
method can increase the speed and output of 
your adding machine operators after only a 


brief period of instruction. NEW 

T 1 in 250 tvpical A ‘ | , Rhythm-add Way 

ested in 250 typical American companies. = Cupiase deities haw nnate. of 
operators trained in Monroe Rhythm-add* fortlessly operator's fingers glide 
over keyboard. Result: greater 
speed, production, fewer errors, 
se , P ‘ less fatigue. 

Figure production in some cases increased 


totalled as many as 126 items a minute! 


160%! Tension disappeared, errors were 
reduced, operators worked more smoothly, 


more efficiently. OLD 


Your Operators Will Welcome : Punch and Pied” Operation 
Fingers lack speed, rhythm, and 

Rhythm-add coordination. Operator uses much 

more energy, tires faster, accom- 


It's so simple, easy to learn. And Monroe _plishes less, makes more mistakes. 
will train your operators in your own office 

and without cost or obligation to you. Read 

what this revolutionary new technique has Monroe 410 Adding Machine 
one of more than 50 models 
accomplished for many progressive com- 
panies, including banks . . . learn what it 
can do for YOU. Send for the new free 
booklet “All Hands Take to Rhythm-add.” 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Mail the coupon today. 


Pee ae ae Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add. 


MONROE ‘~~ 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES Street 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY City 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. cencasereseee 
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CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St. 


MANUFACTURERS) OF 
R 


Vela 


w 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


ONTARIO STREET CLEVELAND 13. OHIO 





“nv. 2, OY. 





welcome information to the city 
bank that has large record and 
credit files requiring constant 
handling and where time is a real 
factor. 

The Simplafind system is oper- 
ated electrically and is fully auto- 
matic. By pushing a single button 
the operator sets the compact ma- 


Tallying Made Easy 


Wherever keeping count is im- 
portant, the Denominator calculator 
helps simplify the task. Banks have 
found the device useful in keeping 
count of traffic in and out of safe 
deposit vaults, to and from tellers’ 
windows, etc. The Denominator 
comes in hand-tally, twin-tally and 
combination hand-and-desk models. 
Several units can be combined for 
specific applications. 

Banks which prepare cash pay- 
rolls for industrial customers have 
found that the machines save time 
and reduce the probability of error. 
The denominations of bills and 
coins for each pay envelope are 
recorded on the Denominator, which 
gives totals for each denomination. 
Totals of each coin or bill denomina- 


chine in motion and in three sec- 
onds the proper tray containing the 
desired card or record stands be- 
fore her at working level ready for 
use. Yes, it is amazing. 

Address the company at 427-4th 
Avenue, Cor. 29th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. for a copy. 


tion can be transferred quickly and 
easily to payroll currency slips. 
Problems of sorting, classifying 
and summarizing are simplified by 
the use of a Denominator equipped 
with a totalizer, which adds the 








COUNTERFEIT 


DETECTO 


THOUSANDS SOLD = 


Thousands 


of plastic 


“Spuri- 


scopes" sold for $5.00 each. 
NOW available with your ad- 
vertisement, made of high grade 
krome-kote cardstock for as little 
as a few pennies each with your 


CASH-DRAWER $IZB advertisement. 


Send for FREE sample, and quantity prices 


ECONOMY NOVELTY & PRINTING CO. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


225 W. 39th St. Established 1927 


NAME OF BANK 


WALLET SIZE 
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items recorded in a horizontal group 
of individual units of the machine. 

Additional information can be 
obtained from the Denominator 
Company, Inc., 261 Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


An Electric Quick Set Machine 


The Ajax Time Stamp Company, 
Inc., makes the electric quick-set 
machine, shown above, for rapid 
changing of numbers, letters, dates, 
etc. This machine has been widely 
acclaimed by Savings Banks for use 
in numbering their pass books and 
ledger cards. Its changing levers in- 
stantly set gear wheels to an en- 
tirely new setting. The solid brass 
engraved wheels and automatic 
ribbon feed with ribbon reverse in- 
sure clear, clean impressions at all 
times. 


Upper and/or lower die plates 
can be provided. Changeable word 
cylinder can be supplied instead of 
the upper die plate. A turn of a 
knob on the outside of machine sets 
word roll as desired. 


Guides or paper tables for regis- 
tration are available and the ma- 
chine penetrates carbon forms. 
There is space for 15 wheels al- 
though not more than ten are 
recommended to be connected with 
the levers for outside setting. The 
remaining wheels can be easily 
changed with a stylus. All wheels 
can be engraved to order. 

As this machine is electrically 
operated it automatically prints the 
numbers which have been set when 
the material to be numbered is 
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inserted and reaches the correct 
position in the machine. 

A complete catalog of numbering, 
dating and timing equipment is 
available from the Company, 368 
Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 


An Aluminum Fold-A-Way Table 


All-Luminum Products of Phila- 
delphia is manufacturing an all 
purpose fold-a-way aluminum table 
which appears to have countless 
uses in a bank. 

Ideal for lobbies to service Red 
Cross or similar campaign per- 


- OWA 
'DES MOINES 
NATIONAL J 
‘BANK 


sonnel, the table can also be used 
to hold displays or bank circulars 
and give-aways. On occasion the 
mail room or bookkeeping depart- 
ment would welcome sight of the 
fold-a-way to provide additional 
space for handling emergency loads. 

Though constructed of heavy 
gauge aluminum, reinforced with 
steel at strategic points, the table is 
extremely light in weight and easily 
moved from place to place. It can 
safely support over 40 times its own 
weight. 


Two models of the table are avail- 


How you can establish 
d LANDMARK 


In your community 


These unique clocks are LANDMARKS in now * 
York City, Chicago, Des Moines and Boston. 
They revolve continuously, making two complete 
revolutions a minute—2880 a day. 


Attention-arresting, dignified Bank Advertising 
coupled with CORRECT TIME* as a friendly 
community service night and day. 


We have been manufacturing standard and spe- 
cially designed indoor and outdoor clocks and 
clock systems for more than 65 years. Our experi- 


This famous landmark 
—the 3-story-high 
four dial Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
clock was manufac- 
tured by us. 


ence is at your service and we will cooperate, 
gladly, with your architect or engineer. 


* Naval Observatory Time 


SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. 


207 Willoughby Ave 


Brooklyn 5,N. Y 





‘ 
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Moore KEY CONTROL 


* Trademarks 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. O. MOORE INC. 
41 —.22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 


“DESTRUCTION OF OLD 


RECORDS SIMPLIFIED” 


able: the small size Model A with 
table surface of 24 inches by 60 
'inches, and the large Model B with 
|surface of 30 inches by 72 inches. 
|Both stand 30 inches high and will 
iseat 8 and 10 people respectively. 
Model A weighs 19 pounds; Model 
B, 27 pounds. 


has a leather handle for easy carry- 
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Say Bankers! 


The Central National Bank, of Columbus, | 
Nebraska, used to burn its old, confiden- | 
tial records—a tedious, time-consuming | 


task. A Shredmaster Shredding Machine 
solved the problem: 


“‘We have found that the Shredmaster... 
destroys records effectively. Using it only 
two or three hours a week...we keep up 
with our destruction schedule. It...is a 
machine of considerable value to our 
Bank.” 

H. L. Burdick, President 

Central National Bank 


Only the SHREDMASTER offers | 


all these valuable features: 
Cuts confidential records into unreadable shreds 
.-. quickly, easily. 

we Saves time and labor costs. 


Gray finish harmonizes with other office 
equipment. 


co Works quietly, without litter or dust. 


> 


& Anyone can operate it . . 


» 
* 


Safe to operate . . . all moving parts enclosed... 
complete safety devices. 


. simple switch control. 


Almost no upkeep ... needs no sharpening under 
normal constant use for about 1% years. 


Turns waste into profit. Shredded material can 
be sold for packaging. 


SHREDMASTER 


Shredding Machines 


a product of—The Shredmaster Corporation 
Division of Self Winding Clock Company 


“Senior” Table Model Shred- 
master 324%” x 25” x 1944” 
Weight: 300 Ibs. —_—— > 


also available: “junior” 

Table Model 14/2” x 16” 

x 12” Weight: 52 Ibs. 

Heavy-duty Floor Model 

49” x 22” x 47” Weight: 

800 Ibs. 

For complete information, muil coupon today. 

3 "7 
{ The Shredmaster Corporation | 
{ 205A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. | 


{ Cj Please send literature. i 
{ Nome } 
{ Company —___ i 
{ Street___ 


Zone__ State 
al 





This setting could be a corner in 
your customers room, officers quar- 
ters or library, or as a matter of fact 
wherever in your bank you desire 
to add comfortable and attractive 
funishings. 

Featured above in this group ar- 
rangement are the versatile multi- 
purpose sectional units offered by 
Hudson Craftsmen Inc., manu- 
facturers of commercial and pro- 
fessional furniture. 

Smartly styled laminated bent- 
wood legs support the seats and 
backs of the units which have been 
constructed with no-sag springs, 
hinge linked to sturdy hardwood 
frames. A foam rubber overlay pro- 
| vides the utmost in seating comfort. 

To add structural strength to 
these neatly designed units specially 
treated metal bolt fastenings are 
used throughout. These fastenings 
|bond wood and metal joints to- 


The table which locks closed and 


ing, is completely rustproof and 
weatherproof, and requires no 
special care. Attractively designed, 
it fits equally well in either the 
work room or the office. 

Sales outlets for this very prac. 
tical table are: The Tyco Company, 
303 West 54th St., New York City, 
or Utility Supply Company, 307 
West Monroe St., Chicago. 


Laminated Bentwood Furnishings For Your Bank 
Offered By Hudson Craftsmen, Inc. 


gether in tight, trim-fitting as- 
semblies. 

Wood finishes for the Craftsmen 
line which is continually being en- 
larged, include a wide variety rang- 
ing from natural, through the tradi- 
tional walnut and mahogany stains, 
to brilliant lacquered colors, such 
as Chinese red and ebony. 

The same wide variety is avail- 
able in the upholstering featured 
with the units. Fabrics in an array 
of solid colors and smart modern 
patterns include fabricoids, flax 
weaves, nubby woven textures, 
sturdy rayon boucles, flat and 
novelty mohairs and tweeds. 

Hudson Craftsmen, Inc., an in- 
dependently operated and _  con- 
trolled affiliate of Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company  (Chi- 
cago), located at 5950 Avalon Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif., will gladly sup- 
ply additional information about 
this or other settings upon request. 
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Here’s A Shelf That Will Hold 
Your Heaviest Supplies 


A unit or two of shelving often- 
times can do wonders in helping to 
provide room where storage space 
is at a premium. When that shelving 
is all-purpose and capable of sup- 
porting as much as 2000 pounds 
on a single level, there are few 
items found in the average bank 
that couldn’t be placed up out of the 
way if necessary. 

Shown above, deliberately loaded 
with an excessive number of 
weighty pieces of equipment, are 
two units fitted with the new, 
super-strong shelving introduced by 
Equipto. 

Now a part of the Company’s 
large and complete Iron Grip line, 
the new shelving features specially 
re-enforced sides and_ centers 
equipped with 1 inch by 1 inch high 
carbon angle irons, % inch thick. 
Front and rear have U-shaped re- 
enforcing channels which are even 
stronger than angles. 

Use of a special stud, exclusive 
with Equipto, and a valuable part 
of all Iron Grip shelving units, per- 
mits making assemblies in a mini- 
mum of time. It is this stud which 
locks the shelving and uprights in 
a tight, firm grip that adds so much 
to the strength of the units. 

Speedy shelf adjustment is also 
an important advantage of this 
equipment. Needing no nuts, bolts 
or tools, all of the shelving is in- 
Stantly adjustable on 1% inch cen- 
ters, from the front of the unit. 

A quick perusal of the Company’s 
new catalog reveals a steel shelving 
unit for every conceivable need. 

Equipto, division of Aurora 
Equipment Company, is located in 
Aurora, Ill. 
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Plaques, 
morials, Stick-outs, Direction- 


RED LIGHT 


One of the basic problems in manufac- 
turing is the control of the movement 
of materials so that whatever is needed 
is always where it is supposed to be at 
the time it is wanted. The larger the or- 
ganization the more precise this control 
must be. We don’t have this problem to 
the same degee as the great industrial 
enterprises but it is relatively as impor- 
tant to us because, in our small way, 
we require a control as well planned 
as theirs, 


The press operator can’t print checks 
unless he has type, and he can’t start 
looking for it after he has used the 
supply at his press. So, thirty minutes 
before he knows he will finish the jobs 
before him, he presses a button which 
turns ona light in the typesetting depart- 
ment, whereupon the men at the Inter- 


types fill up the galley for his particular 
press and replenish his supply well in 
advance of his needs. 


It is little things like this that make for 
smooth, effortless production. No fuss 
...no hurry... but there it is when you 
want it. If the component parts of the 
product can be controlled and smoothly 
expedited, the product itself passes thru 
the shipping department and, without 
delay, gets on its way to the customer 
who needs it. 


We are very proud of the thinking of 
our staff and its understanding of the 
significance of the little things in rela- 
tion to bottlenecks. That they are effec- 
tive in solving the problems of “sub- 
assemblies” is borne out by the speed 
with which the entire order moves thru 
our front door and out the back. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





BANK SIGNS 


PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE 


Cacten Made 


Honor Rolls, Me- 


al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc. 


> 
pe 


GRILLE PLATE—INSERT TYPE 


Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 


walnut furniture. 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 


name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 








Allison 


COUPON 


INSTANT SAVINGS 


You don't have to wait months 

or years to realize on your im- 

provement when you begin using 

Payment Coupon Books on your 
Time Credit Accounts. Results are 
instant. They begin the first day 
and continue to pay every day, 
thereafter. 

You can count on Allison to 
recommend, as well as manufac- 
ture the right type of Payment 
Book for your particular pur- 
poses. The kind that gets better 
results and are low cost in use. 
Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





BY MODERNIZING ITS PRESENT STRUCTURE and adding 
a new building, the First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in Alton (Ill.) has increased the total working 
area of the bank by approximately 100 per cent. The 
new building was joined to the old in such a manner 
that the juncture is scarcely noticeable inside the 
institution. 

The streamlined interior has terrazzo floors. A small 
half-balcony of the old building was converted into 
a modern mezzanine which forms a perimeter above 
the lobby and extends into the new building as a 
second floor. On the mezzanine are located two rest 
rooms, a women’s lounge, an employees’ recreation 
room with kitchen facilities and a large directors’ 
room. A smaller trust conference room adjoins the 


directors’ room and folding doors between the two 
permit their use as a unit when more space is needed 
for meetings or conferences. 

All work areas have acoustical tile ceilings to 
minimize noise. Air conditioning and modern lighting 
fixtures are recessed in the ceiling. Two walk-up 
teller windows on the Belle Street side of the build- 
ing provide faster customer service and ease the 
rush-hour traffic on the 21 interior teller counters. § 
The latter are veneered in marble with black marble 
deal plates and stainless steel turret tops. 

The modernization program was conceived and 
executed by the Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America. 


U.S. Trust Of New York 
Issues Estate Planning Booklet 


“It Takes More Than Good In- 
tentions,” is the title of a twenty- 
one page study covering estate 
planning and administration, of- 
fered by the United States Trust 
Company of New York, New York 
City. 

The booklet enumerates 40 of the 
most important duties of an 
executor; points out difficulties and 
dangers that arise, in estate plan- 
ning, from misunderstanding of de- 
pendence on individual judgment; 
and suggests ways in which capital 
may be conserved and distributed 


exactly in accordance with the ob- 
jectives and instructions of the per- 
son establishing the estate. 


A chart graphically illustrates the 
flow of estate assets through the 
hands of the executor-trustee, and 
their ultimate disposition in accord- 
ance with the long-term plan set 
forth in the will. 

The booklet is available, without 
cost, upon request to the company. 


Irving Trust's Foreign Trade 

Fact Book in Second Printing 
Demand for its Fact Book for 

Foreign Traders has been so great, 

reports the Irving Trust Company, 


N. Y., that the booklet has gone 
into a second printing. Divided into 
five sections the manual covers 
customs and practices for commer- 
cial documentary credits, common 
discrepancies found in foreign trade 
documents and revised American 
foreign trade definitions. It also pro- 
vides tables enabling traders to con- 
vert foreign measurements and 
currencies into their U.S. equiva- 
lents. Section 5 contains basic time 
and currency unit data on 125 
foreign countries. 


CLEMENT B. CHINN and RALPH W. 
CRUM have been named the new 
vice chairman and president of the 
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First National Bank of Miami. Mr. 
Crum, formerly executive vice 
president, succeeds Mr. Chinn in his 
new position. 


DANIEL R. HOWE has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary and 
HENRY A. M. FABER, C. KENNETH 
SCHLENKER, ROBERT A. STEWART and 
JOHN L. TITTLE were named assistant 
treasurers in recent promotions at 
the main office of The Hanover 
Bank, New York. 


Newly elected banker members 
of the National Thrift Committee’s 
board of directors are: FRED F. 
FLORENCE, president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, and ROBERT W. 
SPARKS, vice president, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago has announced the promo- 
tion of ERNEST T. BAUGHMAN, agri- 
cultural economist to the position of 
assistant vice president, and RUS- 
SEL SWANEY from assistant cashier 
at Chicago to assistant vice presi- 
dent at the Detroit branch of the 
bank. JOSEPH J. SRP, JR., manager of 
the personnel department at the 
Detroit branch, was appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 


L. M. ECKERT, L. A. RENTSCH and 
VIRGIL D. SISSON have been elected 
vice presidents; WILFRID C. DICKIE 
and C. L. PATTERSON, trust officers, 
and W. H. LIGHT and G. H. B. KANE, 
assistant trust officers, according to 
a recent announcement from Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles. 


Thomas C. Boushall cuts a 90-pound anniversary cake representing his bank's home 


office in miniature. 


Looking on (left to right) are Luke H. Fairbank, vice president, and 


Philip Woollcott, president, the Bank of Asheville (N.C.) 


Bank Of Virginia Celebrates 30th Birthday Of Pioneer Move 


The Bank of Virginia, fourth 
largest in the state, recently cele- 
brated its thirtieth birthday. But 


according to the 36-page illustrated. 


brochure gotten out to mark the 
occasion, it was neither size nor age 
alone that made the anniversary 
newsworthy. It was also the fact 
that when Thomas C. Boushall 
established the institution in Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1922, it was the first 
regional Morris Plan Bank in the 
United States—the first move to co- 





ordinate and broaden the activities 
of Morris Plan units in the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District. 

Lending to wage earners and 
salaried people on the basis of char- 
acter plus earning power and per- 
mitting the borrower to repay his 
loan in equal installments over a 
prearranged period was still rela- 
tively new in 1916 when Tom 
Boushall, fresh from the University 
of North Carolina, enrolled in the 
College Training Class of the Na- 





Your institution may well benefit from an inquiry 


into Stuyvesant’s method of operation in writing 


physical damage insurance. 


Our record of performance—27 million dollars in 


premiums over the past five years—is proof of our 


high quality of service to institutions such as your 


wn. 


LLL LLL LTA 


AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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tional City Bank of New York. 
Nevertheless, the “industrial bank” 
established in 1910 in Norfolk, Va., 
by Arthur J. Morris had attracted 
widespread attention. By the end of 


1914, fifteen such lending institu- 


tions had been organized in various 
parts of the country and the name 
“Morris Plan” had become virtually 
a household word among industrial 
workers and salaried people in the 
communities served by those in- 
stitutions. 

Service in the armed forces in 
World War I interfered for a while 
with Mr. Boushall’s determination 
to start’ a bank which would extend 
the Morris Plan to a whole region. 
But he succeeded eventually in sell- 
ing his idea to Morris and the Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Richmond was be- 
gun. Nine years later, in 1931, it 
absorbed an existing Morris Plan 
unit in Richmond which had been 
doing business as the Fidelity Loan 
and Savings’ Company and had 
lately been reorganized as the In- 
dustrial Bank of Richmond. 


With approval of the State Cor- 
poration Commission, the Boushall 
bank’s name was changed in 1928 
to the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. 
In line with the trend of its time, 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 
became a full-fledged commercial 
institution and in December, 1945, 
the words “Morris Plan” were 
eliminated from its title. 


Thomas C. Boushall is still presi- 
dent of the bank which had its 
genesis in the conviction that the 
basic idea of Arthur J. Morris was 
of sound and enduring quality. 


LT. COL. JOHN C. MACKEEN has 
been appointed a director of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, 
Que. Colonel MacKeen is president 
of Nova Scotia Light & Power 
Company, Ltd., and subsidiaries. 


Headed by AUBREY V. KIDD who 
was elected a vice president, a list 
of six officers promoted recently 
was reported by the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, Richmond, Va. In addition to 
Mr. Kidd, those advanced to vice 
presidents were: WILLIAM T. GORDON 
and LEWIS P. THOMAS. WILLIAM L. 
TILLER was named an assistant vice 
president and CHARLES R. BRUNETT, 
JR., and WALTER C. EDWARDS, JR. 
were elected assistant cashiers. 
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Reed Sass 


G. O. Barney 


In recent official staff changes at 
The Fort Worth (Tex.) National 
Bank, former assistant vice presi- 
dents G. 0. BARNEY and REED SASS 
were advanced to vice presidents; 
J. D. BUCKMAN, JR. and O. ROY 
STEVENSON, assistant trust officers, 
were promoted to trust officers and 
GROVER DANIELS and JACK COLLINS 
were appointed assistant cashiers. 
Mr. Daniels is manager of the ccl- 
lection department, while Mr. 
Collins is a member of the personal 
loan department. 


GILBERT H. SCRIBNER, senior part- 
ner of Winston & Company, a 
prominent Chicago real estate firm, 
has been elected a director of The 
First National Bank of Chicago. Mr. 
Scribner’s election fills the vacancy 
created by the death of AucusTuS 
A. CARPENTER who had served as a 
director for many years. 





Gilbert H. Scribner 


L. W. Pitts 


Veteran trust officer L. W. PITTS 
recenfly joined the official staff of 
the Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Pitts comes to 
the Union Bank from the Colonial 
Trust Company, New York, where 
he served as an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


When ROY A. YOUNG of The Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston, 
Mass., recently relinquished the 
presidency of the bank in order to 
become chairman of the _ board, 
RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, former execu- 
tive vice president, was elected to 
succeed .him as president. 





Three promotions and five new 
appointments were announced re- 
cently by Provident Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. W. ARTHUR DILL and 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS, formerly trust 
officers, were advanced to assistant 
vice president and RUSSELL LAMOW 
was promoted to trust investment 
officer. New appointments were; 
ROBERT L. GARRETT, assistant trust 
investment officer, EDWIN H. MEL- 
HORN, assistant secretary, GORDON B, 
CALLAGHAN, assistant trust officer, 
HARRY WERNER, assistant real estate 
officer and WILLIAM S. PLAG, assist- 
ant auditor. 

























Ralph W. Crouvley Donald M. Carlson 





In Minneapolis the Marquette 
National Bank’s new cashier is 
RALPH W. (“Bill’’) CROULEY, former 
assistant cashier. 


The Elmhurst (IIl.) National 
Bank recently welcomed DONALD M. 
CARLSON, well known middle west- 
ern banker to its official staff. Mr. 
Carlson, previously associated with 
the South Shore National Bank of 
Chicago, joins the Elmhurst Na- 
tional as executive vice president. 
































Seattle-First National Bank re- 
cently appointed EMMETT A. MAL- 
LAGHAN supervisor of its two Van- 
couver (Wash.) branches. FLOYD B. 
CLARK will succeed him as manager 
of the Vancouver branch. 


In other elections at the bank, 
WILLIAM C. PRATER was named as- 
sistant vice president and FORD 
SMITH and F. RUSSELL LANNING 



































were advanced to assistant cashiers. 








DONALD E. HANNA was made assistant 
cashier at the Metropolitan office 
in Seattle and JACK J. EACHON was 
elected assistant manager of the 
Security Branch in Spokane. 


Supreme Court Justice FLOYD E. 
ANDERSON has been elected a di- 



































rector of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., ac- 
cording to a recent announcement 
by the bank. 
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Republic National Checkbooks Carry Banker-Designed Pocket 


George J. Watts, vice president of The Republic National Bank 
of Dallas was never one to fuss about bills, that is, until he moved 


to Dallas recently. 


The difficulty he had keeping track of the many bills which he 
received while still unsettled caused him to hit upon the idea of 
including a pocket on the inside front cover of the bank’s new 3-to- 
a-page checkbooks to solve the problem. 

Apparently many of the bank’s customers had had the same 


trouble, because Mr. Watts’ “Secretary Pocket’, 


shown above, has 


been most favorably received. Patents are pending on this feature 
through the American Beauty Cover Company of Dallas. 


HERBERT L. MEGAR, formér cashier, 
was elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent and six members of the staff 
were named assistant cashiers in 
recent board action at Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga. The newly elected junior offi- 
cers, all assigned to the installment 
loan division, are: JOHN M. CARNEY, 
LUTHER M. EZELL, JR., WILLIAM A. 
FISHER, LOUIS J. FORTUNA, FRANK H. 
JONES, III, and CHARLES E. MOES. 


Former assistant cashier MARK S. 
WILLING is now an assistant vice 
president and ROBERT E. SWANSON 
is assistant cashier as a result of 
recent promotions at the Chicago 
National Bank, Tl. 


In recent staff changes announced 
by The National City Bank of New 
York the following officers received 
promotions: SAXON C. _ BARNES, 
JAMES F. JAFFRAY, EBEN W. PYNE and 
JOHN C. SLAGLE, formerly assistant 
fice presidents, elected vice presi- 
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dents. Former assistant cashiers ad- 


vanced to assistant vice presidents | 
HOLLISTER P. COX, P. HENRY | 


were: 
MUELLER and WALTER B. WRISTON. 
STEPHEN C. 
LANGAN were appointed assistant 
cashier and branch manager, re- 
spectively. 


Staff promotions recently  re- 
ported by the First National Bank 
of Memphis, Tenn., were: 
M. WAKEFIELD, JR. and J. C. WYCKOFF 
elected assistant vice presidents and 
HARRY A. 
TAYLOR advanced to assistant cash- 
iers. 


JOHN J. FOWLER, JR., and DONALD 
L. FUCHS have been appointed assist- 
ant treasurers at the Bank of Man- 
hattan Company, New York. 


CHARLES E. WILSON, internation- 
ally famous industrialist, and 
former president of General Electric 
Company and more recently direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
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With Bank of America as your 
California correspondent, you 
can send your items direct to 
local branches in more than 300 


communities. 


You need only one account 
with either the Los Angeles or 
San Francisco office of Bank of 
America to take advantage of 
this time-saving California-wide 


service. 


Bank of Amer- 

ica Travelers 
Cheques are known and honored 
throughout the world. Sell them to 
your customers. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL [RYSVA"2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 





zation has been elected a director 
of Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York for the third time. Mr. Wilson, 
now retired, had been associated 
with General Electric for 51 years. 


Clara City, Minn., had double 
reason for celebration last July 18th 
and apparently took full advantage 
of the occasion as the interesting 
festivities of Soy Bean Day were 
added to those sponsored by the 
Citizens State Bank of Clara City 
in honor of its fiftieth anniversary. 


Three recently elected assistant 
cashiers at the First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn., are 
PETER BUCHANAN CURLIN of the busi- 
ness development department, MUR- 
RAY N. NICHOLSON of the credit de- 
partment, and JOHN LEWIS GARDEN 


of the correspondent bank depart- THE LATEST ENLARGEMENT in The First National Bank of Boston's 
ment. plan to bring its customers the advantages of new bank design and 
architecture is represented by the Canal Street Office shown above. 

WHITNEY B. SUTTON, JR., veteran Completely remodeled, the office which is located midway between 
Richmond, Va., banker was recently the busy North Station and Haymarket Square, now has nearly 
elected a vice president of the double its previous floor space. Modern and newly equipped in every 
State-Planters Bank and Trust detail, the office seeks to provide the maximum in customer accom- 
Company of that city. Associated modations. Among its many features are: low teller’s counters with- 
with the Planters since 1909, Mr. out grille work, fluorescent lighting, air conditioning, and light 
Sutton was an assistant vice presi- mahogany woodwork with aluminum trim. 


dent and manager of the Broad 
Street office at the time of his pro- 


, WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, chairman 
motion. 


of the board of Chase National Bank 

Also advanced by the bank were: has been elected treasurer of the 
JOHN ANTRIM, JR. and A. A. LEWIS, anti-Communist Crusade for Free- 
former assistant cashiers, who were dom. In this new assignment Mr. 
named assistant vice presidents. Aldrich will be in charge of the 


. .. assure your Chicago accounts 
of service that is prompt, 
efficient, and complete. 
Let our facilities, reputation and 
knowledge of Chicagoland 
commercial requirements 
work for you. 


r £orrespondents 
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City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 


~ 
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financial affairs of an organization 
which has raised approximately 
$3,500,000 in the past two years for 
non-governmental psychological 
warfare against communism. 


The Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, has announced the ap- 
pointment of LOUIS Cc. FINK as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Fink will 
coordinate the advertising and 
public relations activities of the 
bank and the Trust Company of 
Georgia Associates, controlling af- 
filiated banks. 


A new member of the trust de- 
partment at the Central National 
Bank, Richmond, Va., these days is 
RIEMAN MCNAMARA, JR., who re- 
cently joined the staff. 


Friends of WILLIAM H. GILBERT at 
Citizens & Southern Buckhead 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., recently con- 
gratulated him on his election as 
vice president and cashier. Mr. Gil- 
bert had served as cashier in the 
Moreland Avenue office of the bank 
since 1949. WALTER L. JACKSON has 
been named to succeed him in that 
position. 
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JOHN H. PLAUCHE, an experienced 
international banker, has been 
elected a vice president of the Trust 
Company of Georgia and named to 
head its newly established foreign 
department. Complete service will 
be offered by the department which, 
the bank reports, has been in- 
troduced to help in handling the 
rapid growth of international trade 
in the South. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New | 


York has announced the promotion 
of BENSON BLAKE and EDWIN FURMAN 
to second vice president and assist- 
ant manager, respectively. Mr. 
Blake is assigned to the banking de- 
partment while Mr. Furman is a 


member of the foreign staff. ARTHUR | 


K. BERGER recently received an ap- 


pointment as an assistant secretary | 


in the same department. 


Election of D. HUGH DICKSON and 
W. E. DUKE as vice presidents and 
W. B. ROBERTS as an assistant cashier 
has been reported by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


A. B. PARSONS, manager of the 
First National Bank of Arizona’s 
15th and McDowell branch in 
Phoenix, recently received a most 
pleasant surprise when upon the 
eve of the opening of his newly 
remodeled branch he was informed 
that he had been elected a vice 
president. Word of Mr. Parsons’ 
promotion had been kept a closely 
guarded secret around the bank so 
that the surprise was complete in 
every respect. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Compuny, 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of MELVILLE E. AMBLER 
as an assistant trust officer. He was 
formerly an assistant secretary at 
the Land Title and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. 


L. WOOD BEDELL has been ap- 
pointed an assistant cashier by the 
First & Merchants National Bank 
of Richmond, Va. 


Election of three new officers, 
A. J. SONS, ROBERT SEARS and MARION 
MABRY, to the rank of assistant 
cashier in the installment loan de- 
partment has been announced by 
the City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Build 
Good Will 
throughout 


RAND MSNALLY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
SYSTEMS 


the year 
WITH 
You build good will with a 
Christmas Club which 
can’t be measured by the number of Club 
accounts alone. The pleasant, speedy way a 
Rand M®Nally system operates attracts 
customers and creates interest in other 
departments . . . makes people feel a sense of 
pride and security in doing business with you. 
Rand M¢Nally offers a flexible choice of 
systems . . . Coupon Books, Pass Books, 
Double-Dating Cards . . . and a choice of 
promotional material, too. . . 


readily tailored to your needs. 
RAND M¢ENALLY 


& COMPANY 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 
DIVISION 


Write for complete samples 
and details. 


536 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5 


111 Eighth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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VICTORIAN DECOR and modern equipment blend com- 
fortably in the newly enlarged quarters of the First 
National Bank of San Antonio. A rosewood sofa and 
carved alabaster lamp bases on marble-topped end 
tables in one corner of the lobby suggest the parlor of 
a fashionable home of the middle 19th Century. 
Turkey-red carpeting, with matching wall paper, 
serve to heighten the illusion throughout the bank. 

Tellers work behind a counter-height enclosure 
which was part of the bank’s equipment when it was 
founded in 1866. On the wall behind the counter are 
oil portraits of Judge Leroy G. Denman, Jr., (left) a 
director, and George W. Brackenridge, a founder and 
first president. On a far section of the wall are por- 
traits (left to right) of Dr. John B. Herff, another 
director, and the late J. K. Beretta, a former president 
and father of J. W. Beretta, present president of First 
National. 

Except for the officers’ chairs and the equipment 


z 


ee dee 


~~ 
non 0 eet 


behind the tellers’ enclosure, all furniture in the main 
banking chamber and in the executive offices is 
authentic antique. Ornamental gas-light chandeliers, 
converted to electricity, are supplemented by recessed 
indirect lighting. In the main chamber, indirect light- 
ing is provided by two continuous rows of fluorescent 
reflectors. 

An ornamental wrought iron border carries out the 
19th Century motif in the enlarged main entrance. In 
addition to the bank’s name, the clear glass door 
carries a design once used in Republic of Texas 
currency. 

The Pioneer Room, a new feature of the bank’s 
quarters, contains many relics of the institution’s past. 
These include the first safe, gold scales, two pho- 
nographs of ancient vintage, an early cash register, 
replicas of kerosene lamps and the remains of a 
communications device called Gray’s Automatic 
Printer, used in the 1870's. 


—— 
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“,... an expression of faith 


in the intrinsic soundness 


of our country.” 


GEORGE C. BRAINARD 


President, Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


“The purchase of United States Savings Bonds is an expression of faith in 
the intrinsic soundness of our country, and indicates foresightedness with 
respect to one’s own future needs, Since the inception of the Payroll Savings 
Plan by Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation in 1942, a large percentage 
of employees have continuously availed themselves of this safe and con- 
venient method of providing for later benefits.” 


Every payday nearly seven million men and women— 
among them a large percentage of Addressograph- 
Multigraph employees—give substantial expression of 
their faith in America by putting $140,000,000 into 
U.S. Defense Bonds. 


These seven million payroll savers are not only back- 
ing up our country’s defense effort—they are provid- 
ing for their own security . . . helping to combat in- 
flationary pressures . . . and building a reservoir of 
future purchasing power. How big is the reservoir? On 
December 31, 1951, the cash value of Series E Bonds 
outstanding was $34,727,000,000—$4.8 billions more 
than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
August, 1945. 


Payroll savers are serious savers. Since May, 1951, 
through April, 1952, E Bonds maturing totaled $2,345,- 
000,000. But, only $593,000,000 of these matured bonds 
have been presented for payment. 75% of these ma- 
tured bonds are still held by their purchasers. 


As President of one of the first companies to install 
the Payroll Savings Plan when it was presented to 
industry in 1942, Mr. Brainard also appreciates the 
benefits that accrue to a company that has a Payroll 
Savings Plan with more than 60% employee partici- 
pation. In company after company, absenteeism has 
gone down, the accident rate has fallen off and produc- 
tion has gone up as employee participation passed the 
60% mark. 

What is the percentage of your employee participa- 
tion? If it is less than 60%, get in touch with the 
Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Suite 700, Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 
Your State Director (listed in telephone books-under 
“Savings Bond Division” as well as “U.S. Treasury 
Department”) will be glad to show you how easy it is 
to reach 60%, 70%, or higher through a simple person- 
to-person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Plan 
Application Blank in the hands of every employee. 
Phone, wire or write today. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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First Boston's 1952 Handbook 
Valuable U. S. Bond Reference 


The 1952 edition of the First 
Boston Corporation’s handbook, 
Securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, now available for distribu- 
tion, underscores the _ influence 
which the market for government 
obligations exerts upon other mar- 
kets. This influence, the new edition 
points out, magnifies the importance 
of the decisions and policies of the 
Treasury Department and _ the 
Federal Reserve System. 


First Boston’s booklet has always 
been regarded as a valuable ready 
reference on federal credit and 
other factors affecting money 
supply. New or enlarged sections 
dealing with these factors make 
the current edition more valuable 
than ever to bank and other in- 
stitutional investment officers. 


In addition to outlining, step by 
step, the controversy between the 
Treasury and the Fed, which re- 
sulted last year in the unpegging of 
long term government bonds, the 
booklet provides in tabular form 
a daily record of the prices or yields 
of various government issues during 
the crucial period from March 2 
to May 10, 1951. 


“Following this period,” says the 
booklet, ‘the volume of trading in 


long term issues was sharply re- 


duced. Speculative selling largely 
disappeared and institutions facing 
large capital losses as a result of the 
3 point discount on long term issues 
restricted their selling to actual 
needs. Some investment buying 
became evident at this level of the 
market and these purchases gen- 
erally were sufficient to absorb the 
securities offered for sale.” 


Another section of the handbook 
gives full weight to the Korean 
situation and U.S. preparations for 
defense in relation to the budget. 
Useful in this connection are three 
pages of tabular matter showing in 
detail composition of the direct debt 
of the United States, which totaled 
$258,100,000,000 as of March 31, this 
year. All in all, the booklet contains 
38 tables and 12 charts presenting 
a wealth of data relating to federal 
bonds, the guaranteed obligations 
of governmental agencies and the 
securities of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 


An added feature this year is a 
formula for figuring the yield on 
U.S. Treasury bills. These bills fre- 
quently are sold prior to maturity 
on a yield basis different from that 
at which they were purchased. The 
First Boston’s formula enables the 
investor to determine how long the 
bills must be held to prevent loss 
in such a situation. 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sept. 28- 


Nov. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Aug. 25- 
Sept. 

Aug. 25- 
Sept. 


N. J. 


nado, Coronado, Calif. 


Nov. 20-22—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
Oct. 19-22—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 
Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Lincoln. 






5— Pacific Coast Banking School, University of Washington, Seattle. 


6é—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 


Oct. 20-23—Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel dei Coro- 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Conrad 


Sept. 29- 
Oct. 2—Hilton, Chicago. 
Oct. 27-30—NABAC, 28th Annual Convention, Milwaukee Auditorium, Wis. 
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Wane William Penn and his secretary James Logan 
were traveling to America in 1699, their ship, according 
to legend, was attacked by pirates. Penn’s principles for- 
bade resistance but Logan successfully defended the vessel. 

As Penn’s confidential adviser, the scholarly Logan 
wielded great influence in Pennsylvania, in time becoming 
governor of the colony and mayor of Philadelphia. His 
home in what is now Germantown was started in 1728 
and was named Stenton after his father’s birthplace in 
Scotland. In his own words, he was obliged to spend 
much time at home, “being wholly reduced to a pair of 
crutches and Sedentary Life by a fall off my feet.” Never- 
theless, the curtailment of his physical activity enabled him 
to devote himself to writing and to his remarkable library. 

Logan was exceedingly friendly with the Indians who 
used to stay at Stenton for long periods, lining the stair- 
case at night or camping in the maple grove. Because of 
his admiration for Logan, Chief Wingohocking proposed 
that they exchange names in the Indian custom. Instead, 
Logan suggested that the chief's name be given to the 
stream that flowed through the property so that “while 
the earth shall endure” it would be called Wingohocking. 
The creek, incidentally, has long since gone underground. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 


and the homes of American industry. 
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Owned by the Logan family for many years, Stenton 
was Washington’s headquarters before the battle of Brandy- 
wine. At the battle of Germantown the house fell into British 
hands and was occupied briefly by General Howe. 

Later in 1777 two dragoons arrived in Germantown for 
the purpose of carrying out orders to burn the homes of 
patriots in the neighborhood. While they were in the stable 
gathering straw to start a fire in Stenton, a party of soldiers 
came looking for deserters. Dinah, the Negro caretaker, 
promptly told them that two suspicious men were lurking 
in the barn and despite their indignant protests the two 
dragoons were seized. Seventeen houses had been burned, 
but thanks to Dinah, 
Stenton was saved. 
Now the property of 
the city of Philadel- 
phia and under the 
custody of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of 
The Colonial Dames 
of America, this im- 
portant landmark is 
open to public view. 


* THE HOME* 
Susurconce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE 3 MARINE 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 











“Astoundingly successful” First National Bank of Manchester, Conn., uses 


Walional Bank Accounting Machines Exclusive 


“Since the First National Bank of Manchester, Conn., 28 years of banking experience, using all makes of 
was organized in February, 1950, it has progressed at a chine equipment, I have learned to depend on Nati 
rate which banking circles consider ‘astounding.’ Our re- equipment for peak efficiency and lower operating co 
sources have grown from $0 to over $5,500,000 — an 

achievement in which our 100% National accounting 

machine and adding machine equipment plays an im- 

portant part. 

“We are more than pleased with the efficiency and . 

economy with which our National machines handle our Baccutive Vice Poesideid ant Gal 
750,000 separate transactions annually. They help us 


put the ‘serve’ in service that has won us the reputation How can National bank accounting 
. 3 . 9 machines increase efficiency and cut 

for being ‘The Friendly Bank. , costs in your bank? How much 
“That is why we have ordered seven more National money will they save you? Call your 


> “ local National representative today. 
machines for our new branch in Colchester, Conn. In my le has news for you-good news! 





HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 4 





